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On Reading Pravda 


F all the gestures that have lately come from Moscow the 
most important is certainly the article in which Pravda replied 
to President Eisenhower’s peace programme. Its value is two- 

fold: firstly, it sets clear limits to the hopes that have been aroused 
in the West and therefore narrows the field of argument and expecta- 
tion. That is sheer gain, for it should encourage cautious and discreet 
examination of what Moscow is after and discourage the cut and 
thrust of public propaganda with which Mr Dulles undid so much 
of the good done by the President’s balanced statement. The job of 
diplomacy is to inquire and negotiate, not to argue and strike 
postures. Secondly, the article has put the issues—and President 
Eisenhower’s statement—before the people of the Soviet Union 
much more fully and rather more fairly than one can remember 
happening before. That Malenkov and his colleagues have chosen to 
do this suggests that they are confident not only of the merits of their 
own case, but also of the possibility of doing business with the West. 
Indeed, the article explicitly says that they are ready for “a serious, 
businesslike discussion of problems both by direct negotiation and, 
when necessary, within the framework of the United Nations.” “ The 
Soviet side,” it declares, also has its “ claims ” ; but it is ready for “a 
friendly settlement of contentious questions ” provided that unaccept- 
able terms are not laid down in advance. 

There is much in all this that is by any standards reasonable and 
by Kremlin standards strikingly so. Some of the article’s statements 
are admittedly insufferable in their intellectual conceit and objection- 
able in their interpretation of postwar history: for example, it is 
useless for the Soviet leaders to defend their active support of 
“ colonial liberation movements” by telling the President that he 
“simply sins against the commonly known historic laws” when he 
demands that they stop the incitement ; and the record of Stalin’s 
double-dealing in Korea, in Germany and in Eastern Europe is clear 
beyond any doubt. But it was not to be expected that his successors 
would go so far as to disavow publicly all his past policies—Stalin’s 
name is not mentioned in the article—or to offer unconditional 
surrender of all that was gained to the Soviet Union in the years 
immediately after the war. They might barter some of the fruits of 
victory, but they would not give them away. It is therefore remark- 
able, and to a modest extent comforting, that Pravda should have 
discussed terms with restraint, and with notable politeness to Mr 
Eisenhower himself. Manners under Malenkov have improved. 

To say this is not to imply that there is under way any revolution 
in Moscow’s basic policy ; the article refers very firmly to “ the funda- 
mental interests of the Soviet people ” and of their allies. What may 
be ripe for change is the tactics of that policy, and manners in such 
a situation are part of tactics. Peace does not mean for Malenkov 
and his colleagues complete confidence and friendship between present 
international rivals ; it means a state of affairs in which their activities 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Current technique of shipbuilding 
widely used in Britain’s shipyards, 
is that of fabricating sections in 
workshops and then assembling 
them by arc-welding on the ways. 
On a large cargo ship, 100 to 200 
welding operators may be at work 
during peak periods in her con- 
struction. A considerable propor- 
tion of the arc-welding and other 
equipment used by shipbuilders on 
the Clyde, Tyne, Mersey and at 
other important centres, is manu- 
factured by ‘ ENGuisn ELecrric.’ 


Both in the interests of Britain’s 
economy and the development of 
international communications, it 
is vital that there should be no 
flagging in the output of our ship- 
yards. At a time when foreign 
competition in the industry is 
reaching formidable - heights, 
‘ENGLISH ELectric’” equipment 
is helping British shipbuilders to 
quote competitive prices, and to 
continue supplying the world with 
the world’s finest ships. In this, as 
in so many other ways, ‘ ENGLISH 
E.ectric’ contributes to the better 
living of millions. 





better efi living 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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On Reading Pravda 


F all the gestures that have lately come from Moscow the 
most important is certainly the article in which Pravda replied 
to President Eisenhower’s peace programme. Its value is two- 

fold: firstly, it sets clear limits to the hopes that have been aroused 
in the West and therefore narrows the field of argument and expecta- 
tion. That is sheer gain, for it should encourage cautious and discreet 
examination of what Moscow is after and discourage the cut and 
thrust of public propaganda with which Mr Dulles undid so much 
of the good done by the President’s balanced statement. The job of 
diplomacy is to inquire and negotiate, not to argue and strike 
postures. Secondly, the article has put the issues—and President 
Eisenhower’s statement—before the people of the Soviet Union 
much more fully and rather more fairly than one can remember 
happening before. That Malenkov and his colleagues have chosen to 
do this suggests that they are confident not only of the merits of their 
own case, but also of the possibility of doing business with the West. 
Indeed, the article explicitly says that they are ready for “a serious, 
businesslike discussion of problems both by direct negotiation and, 
when necessary, within the framework of the United Nations.” “ The 
Soviet side,” it declares, also has its “ claims ” ; but it is ready for “a 
friendly settlement of contentious questions ” provided that unaccept- 
able terms are not laid down in advance. 

There is much in all this that is by any standards reasonable and 
by Kremlin standards strikingly so. Some of the article’s statements 
are admittedly insufferable in their intellectual conceit and objection- 
able in their interpretation of postwar history: for example, it is 
useless for the Soviet leaders to defend their active support of 
“ colonial liberation movements” by telling the President that he 
“simply sins against the commonly known historic laws” when he 
demands that they stop the incitement ; and the record of Stalin’s 
double-dealing in Korea, in Germany and in Eastern Europe is clear 
beyond any doubt. But it was not to be expected that his successors 
would go so far as to disavow publicly all his past policies—Stalin’s 
name is not mentioned in the article—or to offer unconditional 
surrender of all that was gained to the Soviet Union in the years 
immediately after the war. They might barter some of the fruits of 
victory, but they would not give them away. It is therefore remark- 
able, and to a modest extent comforting, that Pravda should have 
discussed terms with restraint, and with notable politeness to Mr 
Eisenhower himself. Manners under Malenkov have improved. 

To say this is not to imply that there is under way any revolution 
in Moscow’s basic policy ; the article refers very firmly to “ the funda- 
mental interests of the Soviet people ” and of their allies. What may 
be ripe for change is the tactics of that policy, and manners in such 
a situation are part of tactics. Peace does not mean for Malenkov 
and his colleagues complete confidence and friendship between present 
international rivals ; it means a state of affairs in which their activities 
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as leaders of world revolution and directors of Com- 
munist parties all over the world can be continued 
without endangering the security of the Soviet state. 
Stalin’s methods provoked such a powerful resistance 
in the United States that some of his advisers must 
lately have seen a clear danger of a war that could 
destroy the Soviet system. It may well be that Malenkov 
was among them, and that he sees an improvement of 
relations with the West in Europe as the condition of 
continuing the onward march in Asia, the advance of 
the Soviet economy and the building up of China. 
Those, at any rate, have been the purposes implied or 
stated in his speeches. His aim is to find the terms on 
which the West will give him the treaties and agree- 
ments he wants or needs, not to work out some general, 
all-embracing settlement everywhere. 


If there were any illusions on this poimt—and there 
seemed to be some here and there in President Eisen- 
hower’s speech—the article should modify them. There 
is NO question, it says, of Eastern Europe liberating itself 
by its peoples freely choosing their governments: “ it 
would be strange,” says Pravda, “to expect the Soviet 
Union to interfere in favour of installing the reactionary 
regimes overthrown by these peoples.” It would 
indeed ; but after~ the Soviet flirtations with Nazi 
elements in Germany it would be wise not to exclude 
entirely such a possibility in Eastern Germany. Indeed, 
Soviet abandonment of the East German Communists 
is a condition of getting a freely elected government for 
a United Germany—and Pravda knows it. 


This does not mean that there is to be any quick and 
easy way to German unity: the talk is still of Potsdam, 
which would involve reviving the machinery of four- 
power control for Germany, postponing the indepen- 
dence of Western Germany and abandoning the 
European Defence Community. Then there is polite, 
and not unjustified, criticism of Mr Eisenhower’s failure 
to say anything definite about China, about the Com- 
munist government’s claim to a seat in the United 
Nations or about the position of Formosa. There is 
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rejection of any world economic plan which 1, gh; 
resemble the Marshall Plan or Point Four. In (her 
words, the United States is told that there is room {o; 
discussion .and negotiation on some of these matters. 
but without conditions laid down in advance and on ; 
basis of bargaining between equals about vital nation, 
interests. The purpose is said to be a détente followed 
by disarmament—which is almost exactly what P:e<i- 
dent Eisenhower proposed. | 

Both sides having asked for deeds not words, anc the 
Russians having spoken last, the next move clearly ‘ies 
with the West. The general and cautious statement 
issued last weekend in Paris by the Atlantic Council 
does not amount to such a move, for none of the four- 
teen foreign ministers had had time seriously to study 
the Pravda article. Three courses, therefore, are open to 
the western allies. One would be to do nothing anc io 
wait for Moscow’s next move. Another would be to 
find out through ambassadors what is the exact signi- 
ficance of the article and some of its contents. 
Another would be to concert some move by the three 


ee 


western governments which would test the expressed 


desire for concrete and businesslike negotiation. The 
choice is difficult, but the second course seems the be«t. 
Further public exchanges would merely increase con- 
fusion without increasing confidence. “ Businesslike 
negotiation” is possible now in Korea and would be 
possible at any moment on Austria, if the Russians wish 
it. A concerted move by the western allies would be 
difficult to plan—and far more difficult to conceri— 
until more is known of the circumstances in which 
Stalin’s successors find themselves. Discreet and patient 
inquiry in Moscow would be best, if only because past 
experience proves that the Russians’ will negotiate 
seriously only in secret and because the present stresses 
of American domestic policies are best kept in the back- 
ground. To do nothing is to court the risk that the 
Russians will decide to go straight to the heart of the 
difficulty and propose a conference on Germany. 
would be wiser to test the ground on other matter: 
first. 


Farming Without Boards 


HREE thousand growers of apples and pears last 

week administered a sharp check to the recent 
attempts to work out a permanent policy for British 
farming in the postwar world. Those attempts had not, 
indeed, got far, despite the stimulus that came with 
the change of government in 1951. The Conservatives 
have given some earnest of their intention to restore 
a measure of freedom and flexibility in place of the 
state buying, fixed prices, subsidies and controls with 
which British farmers have so long worked. But the 
farmers—or, to be more exact, those who play an active 
part in the National Farmers’ Union—are suspicious 
of free markets, linked in their minds with prewar 
depression ; the immediate response to the Govern- 


ment’s initiative was, therefore, a greatly strengthened 
interest in setting up marketing boards. These pro- 
ducers’ organisations have the blessing—expressed in 
the Agriculture Acts from 1931 to 1949—of both 
Conservative and Labour parties. The minority of fruit 
growers who have successfully opposed the apple anc 
pear scheme have thereby upset the settled policy not 
merely of the National Farmers’ Union but also of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and of most politicians on 
either side. : 

The boards, of which the best known and most firmly 
established is the Milk Marketing Board, are designed 
to enable producers to regulate the marketing of 
particular farm products. Of the various new schemes 
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now in preparation, that for eggs is consciously intended 
to replace state control over distribution. The National 
Farmers’ Union is also thinking about a scheme for 
cereals, with the same purpose. A fat stock scheme has 
already been considered, and generally approved, by 
the union’s county branches and is now being worked 
out in detail. Smaller marketing schemes, for peas and 
for herbage seeds, have got to the stage of examination 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. But now all such ideas 
require reconsideration. For the first time, a scheme for 
a marketing board has failed to gain the support from 
producers required to give it statutory force. 


. 


The Apple and Pears Board was the result of careful 
preparation. The Minister of Agriculture recom- 
mended it with enthusiasm, and the necessary motion 
approving the scheme was passed by the House of 
Commons three months ago without a division. The 
board, consisting of twenty elected representatives of 
growers and two to four members appointed by the 
Government, was to have had, immediately, two main 
powers. It could fix minimum prices for hard fruit 
sold for processing—that is, in the cheapest market. 
And it could keep supplies off the market by prescribing 
minimum qualities ; “ sub-standard ” fruit, as defined 
at any time by the board, could have been sold for pro- 


cessing (if the processors would take it at the minimum 
prices) but not for human consumption. In order to 
make these major powers effective, the board was to be 
empowered to inspect farms, to prescribe forms of 


contract and terms of sale, and to forbid producers to 
deal with wholesalers who did not satisfy the board’s 
conditions. The board was also intended, of course, 
to improve efficiency by introducing a voluntary 
grading scheme, providing market information, and so 
on. But the real point certainly lay in its regulatory 
—and, potentially at least, restrictive—powers. The 
NFU’s propaganda to the growers emphasised that “a 
fully organised home industry” provided the “ firm 
base and full authority on which representations for 
import regulation can be effectively. made.” 

The rejection of these arguments—not for the sake 
of British people who want the best fruit at the lowest 
possible price, but by a !arge minority of the fruit- 
growers themselves—is the more significant because of 
the conditions in which the poll was conducted. The 
Ministry of Agriculture gave the National Farmers’ 
Union its list of hard fruit growers, in order that the 
case for the scheme should be fully circulated ; it 
refused to let the opposition committee have the list. 
Whatever the technical rights and wrongs of such an 
action, its moral effect is plain: the scheme appeared 
(o have very strong official backing. Once again, there 
seemed to be an uncomfortable element of truth in the 
gibe that the Ministry of Agriculture would set up a 


marketing board for buttercups and daisies if the NFU 


asked for it. 
Uhe rejection of the scheme by the producers them- 
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selves should at least shake this organisational grip on 
the country’s agricultural policy. Of the growers who 
voted, only 27 per cent opposed the scheme but they 
owned nearly 40 per cent of the acreage of orchards. 
The scheme thus failed to get the necessary two-thirds 
majority measured by size of interest. It was killed 
primarily by the larger growers. A glut in the fruit 
market is as unpleasant for them as for the small men. 
But they seem to have calculated that they could cope 
with adversity better on their own account than through 
an organisation that might be chiefly concerned to 
bolster up even the growers with the highest costs ; and, 
on the positive side, the board’s regulatory powers 
might have been a handicap to farmers who had 
sufficient resources to improve the quality and packing 
of their fruit by their own efforts. 


Such considerations will not necessarily work with 
the same force against other marketing schemes. Hard 
fruit keeps better than some farm crops, and in principle 
the producer has more to gain from a marketing board 
the more perishable the product—and therefore the 
more the producers, if unorganised, are at the mercy 
of the middlemen during a temporary glut. But the 
NFU and the Ministry of Agriculture will be deluding 
themselves if they think that the vote on apples and 
pears has no general significance. It follows a great deal 
of dissatisfaction with the tomato and cucumber 
marketing scheme. Moreover, of the 30,000 fruit 
growers with whom the marketing board would have 
had to deal if it had been established, only 16,800 
registered and only 11,000 actually voted. It is impos- 
sible to believe that this lack of interest in marketing 
schemes is a unique characteristic of hard fruit growers. 


¥ 


This indifference may be dismissed in part as 
thoughtlessness. But it also reflects, if in a somewhat 
muddled way, the dilemma surrounding attempts to use 
in the fifties the type of marketing scheme that arose 
in response to the problems of the thirties. In the con- 
ditions of agricultural contraction it was plausible to 
think that competition could be “excessive” and to 
identify restrictions by producers with the long-term 
interests of consumers. In the conditions of agricultural 
expansion no government can afford so simple a view. 
Conservative spokesmen have been careful to avoid 
definite promises about restricting imports of apples and 
pears. The Minister of Agriculture announced his 
intention of appointing the maximum number of 
independent members—four—to the proposed board. 
Above all, the scheme required that the board’s main 
regulatory powers should be used only after it had given 
the Minister prior notice of its intended actions, which 
he might then refuse to sanction. According to Sir 
Thomas Dugdale, this was 

a most important new development in marketing policy, 

which should end once and for all the criticisms that the 

producers’ boards . . . may act detrimentally to the public 
interest. 
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That is an excess of confidence, but it has enough basis 
to have been noted by farmers who think realistically 
about agricultural policy. If a marketing scheme 
contains full safeguards of the public interest—safe- 
guards on which a government of either party should 
insist—will it seem of sufficient value to the farmer ? 
Will it be a producers’ organisation that he can effec- 
tively influence and through which he can achieve an 
extra measure of security and protection against foreign 
competition ? Or will it merely be another species of 
remote control, another wedge of bureaucratic inter- 
ference, as tiresome as other kinds of form-filling and 
ineffective as a means of regulating the market ? These 
are the questions that are being asked in the country. 
The Government should now have courage to look 
beyond the NFU and take note of the real doubts about 
marketing schemes. The rejection of the hard fruit 
scheme points the need for a serious reconsideration of 
agricultural policy. There is not, it should be quite 
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clear, any possibility of abandoning all regulation ang 
restoring a completely free market in agriculture. 
Output would not be expanded if the promise of 
stability to the farmers were thrown over. But that 
promise requires government support through such 
devices as floor prices or deficiency payment schemes 

* rather than by restrictive regulation in the interes: of 
producers. And if the regulation is not restrictive, jt 
offers the producer little advantage, and much incon- 
venience, compared with a free market—free, thar is, 
to move above the support level. For a few farm 
products marketing boards will probably survive or be 
established. But for the majority of products, there is 
now at least a chance that the farmer will be conient 
(as he should be) to have a guarantee against 
disastrously low prices and beyond that to face relatively 
free competition. If the Government is serious in its 
belief in economic freedom, that chance will be 
vigorously explored. 


New Reign in Irag 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LL Iragis love a good story. Today they tell the 
tale that when the Creator was flown round the 
world by Comet, He looked out on country after country 
and did not recognise it. New York, London, Europe— 
all went by and He was baffled until He got to Iraq 
when He exclaimed: “ Now I know where I am ; this 
place is just as I made it.” Upon the tone in which this 
story is told—whether ‘in that of hope or of despair— 
hangs the future of the new reign that begins in Iraq 
today. 

Baghdad is flagged and tonight will be fairy-lit, as is 
appropriate in view of the immense promise of the 
moment at which King Feisal II comes to the throne. 
Millions a year from oil royalties, ample water supplies 
that have flowed by unused for centuries, millions of 
acres of potentially fertile land, no population pressure 
and plenty of living space—nowhere else in the Middle 
East are all these boons available at once. Even a 
lethargic peasantry is becoming aware of them. Why, 
then, has the country for more than two working years 
had a Development Board which has brought the 
underdog so few benefits despite so much money ? 
Why do successive ministries hold out glorious plans 
which hang like a mirage somewhere just out of contact 
with the earth ? Why do the people who ought to be 
men of action criticise, bicker and pick trouble with 
one another rather than get on with the job of con- 
verting royalties into material improvements? These 
are the questions which are being asked today in the 
three leading towns of Iraq—Baghdad, Basra and 
Mosul. 


Even a coronation cannot paper over some alarming 
features of their gloom—notably that some of it is 
justified. In the last two or three years, ministries have 
enormously increased their staffs and, as happens when 
too many civil servants are appointed to keep applicants 
quiet, decreased in efficiency. The machinery for carry- 
ing out the plans is seriously defective. In the same 
period the landed upper class of which parliament so 
largely consists has, while paying lip service to reform, 
turned one at least of the new land laws to its own 
account ; it seems quite unable to learn twentieth cen- 
tury wisdom. When, last November, despair came to a 
head in the form of riots in Baghdad and in the Shiah 
pilgrimage town of Nejef, only the army saved people’s 
skins ; yet the bad fright which politicians then received 
has been quickly forgotten. They have returned to 
their carping ways and unless the new and effective 
reign produces a more determined and effective cabinet, 
there will be no disguising the fact that educated society 
in Iraq is cloven from top to bottom. The cleavage is 
epitomised in the arguments that take place over 
whether there should be fireworks tonight or a new 
royal palace this year ; the older men contend that “ the 
people expect it,” the younger that it sickens them to 
see such expenditure while the poor go hungry. 

Someone must be blamed for the lack of action and 
one target is, of course, the foreigner. Fed by the habit 
of blaming the British and by anti-western propaganda, 
much of which is carried into Iraq by the million 
‘Persian pilgrims who each year visit Nejef—the Shiah 
equivalent of Mecca—anti-western tales abound. All 
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the new schools are “ western barracks” and even the 
new water storage schemes for flood control and irriga- 
tion are “making lakes for seaplanes—small lakes for 
British, big ones for American.” But far more dis- 
quieting than this uneducated nonsense is the other and 
native target for criticism. Even ministers and potential 
ministers have taken to sapping the strength of the 
Development Board. This body was founded in 1950 
on a non-ministerial and permanent basis, in order that 
it should not be over-subject to the whims and changes 
of cabinets and parties, and could do its long-term job 
with continuity. Today, there are alarming suggestions 
that as it has shown so few results, it should once more, 
either immediately or by stages, become a ministry. 
This week, however, a new and promising start has 
been made with the appointment of a former economics 
Minister, Dhia Jaffar, as chairman. His predecessor 
was much criticised, and 
judgment of what was 
best for the country was 
clouded by this fact. In 
fact, the Development 
Board has in two years 
begun some good work, 
a littl of which has 


been completed either by es 7 % 


it or by ministries, but 
most of which is 
unappreciated by Baghdad 
because, being in the 
provinces, mone of it 
shows. To mention only 
the major jobs: it has 
taken over and completed 
work on the Euphrates 
Flood control and storage | moale of Pues 
scheme at Habbaniya | 
lake; and since 1952 
the lake has been used 
to avoid serious floods. Farther downstream, at 
Mussaiyib below Baghdad, it is extending existing 
canals and restoring old ones, and will have the 
Habbaniya summer storage water to bring new land 
into use to settle some 12,000 families by 1956 or 1957. 
On the Tigris, it has begun the great outlet channel 
into the Wadi Tharthar which will be completed in 
1955 and will save Baghdad and southern Iraq from 
almost annual flood disaster. 

All over the country, the Board has constructed a 
great number of schools, hospitals and houses for 
officials. It is confronted with many conundrums, such 
as whether to contract for road and drainage projects 
using hand labour and so remedying unemployment, or 
whether to employ machinery and work faster. Yet 
Whatever it does, it is now, out of impatience, coming 
to be judged wrong. “Give us seven years,” it says, 
“and the Creator won’t know Iraq.” But it is engaged 
in a losing race with public opinion. To give some idea 
of its struggle for repute: when the first 400 lots of 
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small holdings from the Mussaiyib scheme were dis- 
tributed, there were 16,000 applicants of whom 12,000 
were thought to be valid. The next 4,000 lots 
will not be available till the end of next year. 
A man forced to wait harbours a grievance, and 
a peasant whose land is for once unflooded does 
not appreciate why. 

The board could be doing far better in the race. Its 
drawbacks are that it is unimaginative about handling 
public feeling and that its publicity is lamentable. It 
could have built something for the critics in the capital 
to be proud of, such as a new Royal Hospital in 
Baghdad. It could, but does not, show its valuable but 
distant works in films and photographs ; it could, but 
does not, even invite journalists to come out and see 
them. Its lack of capacity to check impatience may be 
its undoing, and its undoing would be a disaster 
because, given its. 
problems, no conceivable 
alternative form of body 


snipes would be an improvement 


Railway upon it. 
<4 The trouble with the 
board’s political critics 


" Hamedan - 
° is that they are unable 


to let well alone. Daunted 
by the magnitude of 
their social duties, and 
torn. by personal con- 
siderations, they grow 
disheartened and cure 
their mood simply by 
changing the shape of 
their organisation, by 
appointing a new higher 
council here, or moving 
a department there. So 
overworked is this gambit 
that one hears on all 
sides fervent hope that a Neguib will emerge 
and abandon it, or that a post-coronation cabinet 
will at least take on some of the facets of national 
socialism. 

Even Nuri Pasha, who—though he was the butt of 
the November riots and belongs to the generation of 
the socially unconscious—is widely recognised as a man 
of action, is being mentioned by younger men as 4 
possible dictator. The gloomy side of the medal is that 
the middle class is at present merely radical and, 
immediately it is driven to despair, has at its disposal a 
ready crowd of unemployed, of students with red 
leaflets in their pockets, and of suburban peasants. The 
bright one is that, given vigour at the helm, relatively 
few improvements could tide matters over until the 
Development Board shows results. A great deal hangs 
upon using a new reign to open a new vista in this, one 
of the most important states of the Middle East. If 
Iraq can be given good government, its prospects would 
be bright indeed. 
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Cat and Mouse Truce 


HE news that the truce talks would reopen at 

Panmunjom last Sunday for the first time since 
October had aroused great expectations. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that their apparent deadlock after 
only a few days’ session has led to sharp disappoint- 
ment. The free world’s yearning for peace has been 
so intense that in some quarters hopes were naturally 
raised which were bound to prove false. For nothing 
that has happened so far, either in Korea or anywhere 
else on the broad front of the Communist struggle, has 
given proof that the Communists, if they have changed 
their general tactics, have changed their methods in 
matters of detail. If there really is to be peace in Korea 
it will certainly come only after hard bargaining. 

Part of the present disappointment springs from the 
way in which the reopening of the truce talks was 
preceded by the Communists undertaking to release 
immediately all those prisoners of war who were 
seriously sick and wounded. When to this was added 
the release of a number of civilian internees, some of 
whom had at times been given up for dead, the Com- 
munist intention to have a truce at first seemed clear. 
Hopes were still further encouraged by the sudden 
access of apparent sympathy and warmth with which 
the Communist authorities had begun to treat return- 
ing prisoners. The first substantial blow to be struck 
at this mood of optimism was the statement made by 
some of the returning prisoners that others had been 
left behind in far worse condition than they. The whole 
exchange of sick and wounded had been based on the 
idea that the worst should be first ; instead it began 
to look as if those released had been hand-picked. A 
further shock was felt as reports were spread of 
atrocities’ committed in the prisoner of war camps, 
particularly those where Americans were held. 

From the evidence of the last two or three weeks, 
however, it would clearly be wrong to expect the Com- 
munists to stop squeezing the last drop of propaganda 
value out of any given situation. It is a sickening 
thought that the grim: sufferings of the individual 
victims of war should be used as a pawn in a political 
game. Yet the cynicism of such an act is part of modern 
war itself, and the Communists have never yet spared 
anyone if their purpose was served by making him 
suffer. The campaign in Korea, though on a limited 
scale, has been a total war. There is, on the other hand, 
no evidence to suggest that the Communists have gone 
out of their way to treat those who have fallen into their 
hands with special harshness. There have been revolt- 
ing accounts of appalling hardship in the earlier stages 
of captivity, brought back by those who have already 
been released ; but these former prisoners seem equally 
agreed that this brutality was due in general not so 
much to deliberate policy, as to a mixture of barbaric 


callousness, the impact of Asian conditions op 
westerners, and the desperate shortness in North K ore, 
of everything that makes life tolerable. 

In these circumstances, if public opinion is to support 
governments effectively, it meeds to strike a balance 
between the first careless rapture of optimism and an 
opposite tendency to discount the Communists’ willing. 
ness to have a truce at all. That the talks have been 
reopened is already something ; and if that event has 
any meaning, it is surely this: whereas the Communists 
were previously bargaining without intending io 
achieve a truce, they are now doing so with the inten- 
tion of having one. 


* 


There are five main elements in the bargaining which 
this implies. The most important point discussed 3 
Panmunjom this week was the nomination of a neutral 
power, to take charge of those prisoners who decline 
to be repatriated in the period immediately following 
a truce. The Swiss are willing to play this role ; the: 
have officers standing by ready to fly to Korea a: 
moment’s notice, and by tradition and instinct they ar 
a most suitable choice. It is, however, understandab) 
that the Communists should have objected 
Switzerland, which is a western country and one 
already nominated, as they protest, to be a member o! 
the neutral nations supervisory commission for the 
truce as a whole. The second and third objects of 
bargaining are the location—in Korea or elsewhere— 
of temporary camps to house the prisoners unwilling 
to be repatriated, and the length of time they should 
spend there. General Harrison, the head of the United 
Nations delegation, condemned the Communist pro- 
posal that the prisoners should remain in neutral 
custody for a total of nine months, and asserted tha! 
two months should be quite enough to separate the 
sheep from the goats. But what the Communists real], 
appeared to be seeking by proposing such an inordinatc 
delay was the opportunity to re-indoctrinate their own 
unwilling citizens. 

Clearly it is reasonable that representatives from 
prisoner’s native country should be allowed to visit him 
during the interim period. The difficulty is to decide 
for how long, how often, and in what circumstances. 
It should not, however, be beyond the wit of the 
negotiators to lay down conditions which would not 
leave scope for intimidation. Above all, in bargaining 
with the Communists about these all-important details, 
particularly the length of time for which neutral respon- 
sibility should be maintained, it must be recognised that 
for them this procedure may represent the only way 
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of abandoning without loss of face their original 
insisrence that all prisoners must necessarily be 
repatriated. For, indeed, the last question always 
remains: what happens at the end of the temporary 
period to those who still refuse to go home ? The best 
that can be hoped for is that this question should be 
included in the political negotiations that must follow 
the signing of a military armistice. 

(he problems of that political conference remain as 
forbidding and obseure as at any time. It is, of course, 
reasonable to argue that the fresh possibility of a 
military truce now increases the need to secure agree- 
ment among the United Nations themselves about their 
political aims in Korea ; but it will do no good to insist 
that these political talks should take on the nature of 4 
grand peace conference for the whole Far East. It may 
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be that the Russians and Chinese, once they had secured 
a truce, would continue to demand that it be followed 
up by a discussion of all outstanding questions in the 
Far East. But, whatever softening there may or may 
not have been in the recent Russian attitude, it has 
not led to any reduction of Russian support for China’s 
two predominant claims: that the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime should be liquidated, and that Peking should 
have a seat at the United Nations. The British and 
American governments, it is true, approach the long- 
term solution of these two questions from different 
angles, but neither is prepared at present to concede 
these demands. That being so, it would be foolish to 
hope to turn the discussion of a local Korean settlement, 
which seems possible, into a wider inquest on Far 
Eastern problems, which still seems impossible. 


Self-Improvement and the State 


az HE appointment of a committee is a common 
preliminary to making an official decision. But the 
Minister of Education has gone through the looking 
glass. She makes the decision and then appoints .a 
committee to inquire into the reasons for it. She 
announced last week that a committee is to be appointed 
to review the arrangements whereby grants—amount- 
ing to 7§ per cent of their teaching costs—are made 
for adult education to the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation and to the universities. This marks a truce 
in a long controversy. In January this year the WEA 
and the university departments received a letter from 
the Ministry informing them of Miss. Horsbrugh’s 
decision to cut their grant by 10 per cent. This news 
was badly received in the press and in the country 
generally ; indeed, it appeared that adult education was 
dearer to the nation’s heart than anyone had realised. 
The Minister then pleaded that she had only “ pro- 
posed” to cut the grant ; nothing was settled and she 
had asked the “responsible bodies” for further 
information, particularly about their commitments 
towards their full-time staff and about the extent to 
which they could raise fees. 

At this point the Prime Minister burst into the 
controversy. A letter of protest from the TUC received 
the following reply : 

There is perhaps no branch of our vast educational 
system which should more attract within its particular 
sphere the aid and encouragement of the state than adult 
education, . . . The mental and moral outlook of free 
men studying the past with free minds in order to discern 

‘he future demands the highest measures which our 

hard pressed finances can sustain. I have-no doubt myself 

hat a Man or woman earnestly secking in grown-up life 

‘0 be guided to wide and suggestive knowledge in its 

largest and most uplifted sphere will make the best of all 

pupils in this age of clatter and buzz, of gape and gloat. 
Ptime Ministers’ letters are sometimes drafted by their 





private secretaries; but this one had the authentic 
touch, and though it went on to say that the level of 
fees should be looked into, it doomed the ro per cent 
cut. Perhaps the Prime Minister did not know that a 
definite decision had originally been made ; perhaps he 
was bowing to public opinion ; perhaps the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with his interest in education and his 
past support of the WEA, had put in a word. Whatever 
happened, the Prime Minister’s letter was in spirit a 
repudiation of Miss Horsbrugh and there was nothing 
for it but to appoint, after a decent interval, a com- 
mittee. — 

It so happens, however, that there are some interest- 
ing matters for the committee to inquire into. Times 
have changed much since the existing arrangements 
were made. It is arguable that the state is now doing 
enough by assisting local authorities to provide adult 
education—an education which they are urged to make 
primarily vocational, and in which the nation therefore 
has a direct economic interest. Is there any longer a 
case for giving state aid also to the liberal education 
that is provided by the WEA and the universities when 
—on paper at least—everyone now has a chance to 
begin his liberal studies at a secondary school, and 
when everyone who is capable of profiting by a 
university career can get to a university? In 1924, 
when the school leaving age was fourteen and the 
university population was half what it is now, the 
state could feel some obligation towards able people 
who were thrown out of school barely provided with 
the mental equipment necessary to teach themselves. 
Today, when it is spending at the rate of {286 million 
a year on education, has not that obligation disap- 
peared ? 

The Workers’ Educational Association was founded 
by Dr Albert Mansbridge in 1903, to bring workers 
into university extension lectures. But the smatter- 
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ing of culture that they gave was unsuited to the WEA’s 
serious purpose, which was to enable “ working people ” 
to develop their capacities and to equip them “ for the 
work of securing social and industrial emancipation.” 
In 1907 it therefore proposed that the universities—in 
the first place Oxford—should form joint committees 
with the WEA to run three year tutorial classes of 
university standard. The umiversities assume the 
academic and financial responsibility (aided by govern- 
ment grants) for these classes, while the WEA is 
responsible for organising them and finding the recruits. 
Since 1924 the WEA has also received a direct grant 
from the Ministry in order itself to provide classes of 
a less exacting standard—terminal and one year courses 
—which are intended to be.a prelude to the longer 
courses of study arranged with the universities. 


* 


The appeal of the WEA is certainly less potent than 
it was. The actual number of manual workers who are 
its students is hardly higher than it was twenty years 
ago, and as a proportion of the total it has fallen from 
33 per cent then to less than 20 per cent today. (It is 
higher in the North—4o per cent in Yorkshire, for 
example.) This may not be a true measure of the social 
status of the students, because one of the occupational 
groups that has grown considerably is classified in WEA 
statistics as “ home duties and nursing ” ; this presum- 
ably includes many working-class housewives. But it is 
certain that the proportion of middle-class students 
in WEA classes has increased. If this process continues 
the association will lose at least part of its raison d’étre. 
Dr Mansbridge would have thought it had lost it 
already, for he said that at least 75 per cent of its mem- 
bers should be “labouring men and women.” It may 
be objected that this is unduly class-conscious, that the 
workers are now all who work with hand or brain. But 
if the WEA is to become primarily a middle-class 
organisation it is not the organisation that the state 
originally decided to subsidise, and it can be argued that 
middle-class people who like to use their leisure in this 
way should pay the full cost of lectures for themselves. 
This argument will become stronger if the increase in 
the proportion of middle-class students feeds on itself, 
as it may. The “labouring man ” begins to feel a fish 
out of water, even in the pond that was specially pro- 
vided for him ; and he may find it hard to learn when 
most students in the class have been better educated 
than he has. 


If the composition of the association is not what it 
was, nor are the standards of its work. In its early years 
it aimed only at university standards. Today member- 
ship is not so exacting. The percentage of students in 
tutorial classes has fallen from 20 per cent twenty 
years ago to II per cent today. The modern 
middle-class students seem to lack the enthusiasm, the 
crusading spirit, that inspired the association’s earliest 
members. This loss of objective probably accounts, 
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too, for a change in the subjects studied. “ Education 
with a social purpose” and “social and indusiria 
emancipation”. both demand studies that are directly 
related to the economic and social problems of the time. 
Changes in WEA classes have shown in the past corre- 
spondence with the issues of the day. Today economics 
and social studies still form the largest group of subjects 
with 18.6 per cent of all the classes ; but classes in 
appreciation of the arts, particularly music, have 
increased their share of the association’s work to 
1§ per cent. It is an excellent thing that people shou! 
develop their appreciation of the arts ; but it is educa- 
tion for pleasure rather than for social purpose. It 
encourages them to put their feet up and listen to the 
radio, but hardly to change the world for the better— 
as Dr Mansbridge had intended it should. 


Such are problems of adult education after fifty years 
of the WEA. The association’s leaders are certainly 
aware of them. The director of extra-mural studies at 
Leeds, for example, has urged that they should try to 
narrow their clientéle to the workimg class. As for 
raising standards, the association is increasing the pro- 
portion of its advanced tutorial classes, and this may 
partly account for the recent fall in the total number 
of students, now 96,000. But the standards of its early 
years are unlikely to be regained because it has fewer 
people of university calibre to draw on. And even if 
these efforts are only moderately successful, the WEA 
certainly remains a valuable organisation, whose 
activities it would be a pity to curtail. It helps to bridge 
the gap between the best and the worst in British 
education ; in an age of slogans it is teaching at least a 
small part of the electorate to weigh facts more 
accurately. It strives honestly, even if not with entire 
success, to be non-partisan in politics. The danger in 
cutting the state grant for these purposes is that it might 
—in time, not immediately—intensify the association's 
problems beyond hope of a solution. If the grant were 
cut by 10 per cent, the fees to students would have to 
be raised very sharply, unless more could be raised from 
other sources, such as affiliated trade unions. The 
present fees are, indeed, very low—between 3s. 6d. and 
5s. for a course of six lectures ; but the increase might 
be enough to drive away precisely those students whom 
the association most needs, making it still more a 
middle-class organisation, with little sense of purpose. 
Before very long, that change in character may have to 
be accepted as irrevocable. But it would be a pity to 
accept it just yet. In real terms, adult education did 
sustain a cut in government aid last year: its grant 
remained unchanged, although costs had risen. This 
year the WEA celebrates its jubilee, and it would be a 
bad moment to continue the process of attrition. The 
proper task for the committee is rather to consider what 
sort of adult education is still properly a matter for state 
aid, and what scope for such education survives in the 
new Britain. It would be foolish to complicate this 
decision by a concern for tiny savings—the 10 per cent 
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‘cut would have been £34,000—either this year or next. 
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| Nha of the 


Knight of the Garter 


HAT the Queen has repeated her father’s offer of the 

Garter to the Prime Minister, and that this time Sir 
Winston Churchill has accepted it, has given great pleasure. 
Generally speaking, most people would prefer to hold to 
the convention that the leader of the Commons is plain 
Mister—it is the English form of Napoleon’s redingote grise 
among the brilliance of his marshals. But this breach can 
be excused on the double ground that it is temporary—for 
Sir Winston must surely now be nearer_the end of his 
career than its beginning—and that it is exceptional, for 
there is never likely to be another Prime Minister with such 
a remarkable variety of claims to personal distinction and, to 
top them all, with the magnanimity of character that makes 
it difficult to dislike him. He has, in a long lifetime of 
controversy, collected more opponents than any man now 
living ; but never has there been a politician with fewer 
enemies. The Garter sits well. Honi soit qui mal y pense. 


Final Fling on Transport 


0 one emerged with much credit from the wrangle in 
the House of Commons over the Lords’ amendments 
to the Transport Bill. If the Government can claim that 
Labour’s delaying tactics made a “ guillotine” motion 
inevitable, it cannot itself escape the charge of having 
needlessly provided a casus belli. It applied the match to 
this powder barrel before the Bill ever left the House of 
Commons. Possibly because the chief architect of the Bill, 
Lord Leathers, sits in the Upper House, the Government 
allowed a number of amendments that could have been 
handled during the report stage in the House of Commons 
to be left for the Lords to deal with. Not one of the 70 
amendments made by the Lords really introduced a new 
issue, but several entailed substantial additions or redrafting. 
There is no reason why the Lords should not do such work, 
out the Government does not seem to have made adequate 
alowance for the right of the Commons to consider changes 
' substance. This is a constitutional point, and it is not 
de less valid by the antics of the leaders of the Opposi- 
n. First, they over-stated their case and then flagrantly 
ke a convention themselves by trying to repudiate all 
pairing arrangements made by Labour MPs. 
lhe Opposition launched into its talking marathon when 
' Decame satisfied that the Government was unwilling to 
allow reasonable time for the Lords’ amendments to be 





considered. At an early,stage in the dispute there appears 
to have been some misunderstanding behind the scenes, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the Government was 
genuinely surprised by the Opposition’s reaction. But the 
Leader of the House and the Tory Whips should have 
been quicker to sense the fact that Labour MPs were 
spoiling for a last-ditch fight on transport, and that Mr 
Attlee’s absence allowed free rein for competitive leader- 
ship from their front bench. If the Government had 
graciously offered an extra day for discussion at an early 
stage, the Opposition’s obstructionism would have been 
shown up quite clearly for what it was and charges of 
undemocratic behaviour against the Government would 
have been laughed out of court. As the orderly passage 
of the Steel Bill has shown, in the long run it usually pays 
a government to err on the side of generosity in granting 
time. A day or two lost on the matter in hand is usually 
recovered later because other business can be transacted 
more speedily thanks to the more amicable atmosphere 
created. 

In the case of transport the day saved at the price of a 
‘good deal of bitterness must now be set aside for a censure 
motion. The Government can gain little satisfaction from 
the fact that out of the three occasions on which it has had 
to resort to the “ guillotine,” two have been for such minor 
matters as amendments from the other place and the paltry 
little Bill to denationalise public houses in the new towns. 


Soft Pedal for Labour 


HE national executive committee of the Labour party 
oc spent last weekend in a second intensive discussion 
of future policy. Almost all the important decisions have 
now been made. The declaration of policy will be ready 
for publication soon after the Coronation. 

By all accounts, this weekend meeting confirmed what 
its predecessor indicated five months ago: both wings of 
the Labour party are tired of quarrelling, and in this mood 
they can discuss policy with a measure of friendliness and 
agreement that might not be remarkable anywhere else but 
certainly is remarkable—by contrast with the past two years 
—in the Labour party. Left and Right last weekend 
failed to compromise-on only one matter: the proposal to 
nationalise rented land. This had to be put to a vote, and 
the Left was defeated. This leaves only one major matter 
unsettled. The party executive appears to be fairly well 
agreed that the chemical industry (defined as Imperial 
Chemical Industries and perhaps one or two other firms) 
should be nationalised: The General Council of the TUG 
thinks that a commitment to this policy would be rash ; 
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but the disagreement seems to be less wide than many of 
the press reports have suggested, and some form of words 
satisfactory to both sides will no doubt be found. 

If the proposal to nationalise chemicals is postponed, the 
new programme will contain (apart from the renationalisa- 
tion of steel and road transport) little Socialism of the 1945 
vintage. The pale new version of nationalisation—a con- 
trolling state interest in selected firms of major national 
importance—will be applied at the first bite to the aircraft, 
machine tool and mining machinery industries. The idea 
of disturbing ownership in shipbuilding firms seems to have 
been dropped ; instead the industry will be subjected to a 
development council “with teeth,” whatever that may 
mean. Industrial proposals of this sort are supposed to be 
related in the policy statement to the national need for 
higher productivity, and Labour is also putting great stress 
on the necessity of growing more food. A new housing 
policy is clearly a political necessity, and it is said to be 
fairly close to the ideas for more municipal ownership that 
the Co-operative party has already advanced. It would be 
unwise to pass judgment on the strength of these reports 
before the policy statement is published ; but it seems clear 
that the new Labour tune will be played with more use of 
the soft pedal than was at one titne threatened. Neverthe- 
jess it remains difficult to see how the tune can be alluring 
to the marginal voter—or offers much promise of a realistic 
economic policy. 


Nato’s Spring Meeting 


HE more businesslike Nato becomes the more undra- 
matic the meetings of its council. That is an excellent 
thing, for it is now possible for fourteen foreign ministers 
or their permanent representatives to consult regularly 
without creating a newspaper story or a diplomatic incident. 
Last weekend in Paris the statesmen spoke in council but 
did not seriously argue. (It would have been difficult to do 
so with 250 people in the inadequate conference room.) 
They found their main business, the approval of the annual 
review of forces and resources, already negotiated and tidied 
up by the secretariat and national representatives. Bitter 
arguments over contributions to infrastructure had been 
brought to an end by the Secretary General, and the 
military had won their fight for quality against quantity and 
for secrecy against boasting. With the city’s chestnut trees 
in blossom it must have been a satisfactory experience for 
the statesmen. 

Their decisions constitute a plan to conduct as usual the 
business of rearmament and defence organisation, in spite 
of Soviet gestures. General Ridgway will get more divisions 
and those he has will be greatly improved ; one or two 
bluffs by staff officers in south-eastern Europe have been 
called by exacting higher standards of training, equipment 
and support units. The uncertainty about future American 
aid and about the German contribution to the EDC 
remains ; indeed, much planning could be wrecked either 
by an unfriendly-Congress or-by a failure to create German 
units. An excellent and less painful technique of inquiry 
and examination has been worked out for bringing and 
keeping defence and finance ministers up to scratch ; and 
it can perhaps be claimed for the first time that Nato— 
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especially through Lord Ismay—can bring real autho: ; 
and pressure to bear on national governments. 

But it has still to be emphasised that Nato’s mili: 
advisers are dissatisfied with the forces given to them |<, 
the job they are told to do ; and it may also be said that \; 
Dulles, who was attending the Atlantic Council for the ¢-.: 
time, has much to learn about the tact, modesty and re..j.. 
ness to listen that are required in that body. 


Next Victim Laos 


LTHOUGH the Communist drive into Laos is no 
great military achievement, its political consequenc:: 
could be considerable, The attack was not entire! 
unexpected and the operation might have been attempted . 
good many months ago ; but the fact that it is now going 
ahead without serious opposition creates a new situation in 
Indo-China. To the question why this moment was chosen 
the simplest answer is that the Vietminh, having failed to 
dislodge the French-controlled forces from the rich Red 
River delta in Tonking, are striking down into Laos as ; 
easier alternative. 
But the stakes are potentially so big that this explana: 
is not quite adequate. It is impossible not to feel that bo! 
the Russian and Chinese leaders are licking their lips at th< 
prospect of the added prestige to be won by capturing 2: 
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entirely fresh country in South-East Asia, however small. 
Laos, with its politically indifferent population of three 
million, is in danger of complete collapse before the 
Vietminh invasion. The Communists can hardly be expected 
to forgo such a neat thrust towards several bigger, 
long-term objectives. One of these would be the intimi- 
dation of the Siamese ; another would be to push on into 
Cambodia too—equally a+soft spot—and turn the flank of 
the whole French military position in Vietnam. 

What can be done to stop this? Perhaps very little. A 
contributory factor has already been the unfortunate 
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Far from being pampered, this BAKELITE 
| aminated pile driving dolly has to stand up to 
forty-five blows from a 4-ton hammer every 
minute. Yet it is certainly the constructional en- 
sineer’s favourite, for it outlasts the elm and oak 
dollies formerly used. The unusual toughness of 
ihe fabric-based BAKELITE Laminated Materials 
s one result of the continuous process of experi- 
ment and development that goes on from day to 
day. The story of plastics is already a long one, 
but new pages are being written every day — by 
the organisation whose pioneering efforts were 
mainly responsible for the general adoption of 
these versatile materials. 


Please write for booklets describing BAKELITE products. 


ae SO tteeate Pee Producers of Phenolic, Urea, 
peo Alkyd & Silicone Moulding 


See Materials- Laminated Sheet, Rod 
{ Ec Sense = & Tube-Glass Fibre Laminates 
. eee 


Reed. Trade Marks 












Synthetic Resins & Cements 
Rigid & Flexible PVC Sheet, 
Moulding & Extrusion 
Compounds - Decorative 
Laminated Plastics 
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BAKELITE LIMITED 


first and still foremost 


BAKELITE LIMITED - 12/18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - SWI 
Telephone: SLOane 0898 
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Industrial 
Motors 


BTH is particularly well placed to meet the needs of 
Industry for electric equipment in general—D.C, and A.C, 
(single or polyphase) motors and associated control gear 
in particular. Present day production represents the results 
of over fifty years” continued progress in original research, 
design, and manufacture, of all types and'sizes of rotating 
electric machines—second to none in performance and 
reliability. No manufacturer can 
offer a wider choice in electric 
motors. Whatever the 
conditions of service 
or type of drive a a 
there is a BTH oa - = 
motor well suited \ > 

to the job. 










BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


Member of the AE! group of companies 
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LIFE AS SURA & SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : 20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 


iF YOU LIVE... 


to age 65, you will receive £1,000 together with 
bonuses which, if maintained at present rates, 
would then amount to a further £836. 


> IF YOU DIE... 
before age 65, your family will receive £1,000 with 
accrued bonuses immediately and, in addition, 
£200 a year until you would have been 65. 

These figures relate to a life aged 35 next birthday and 


represent a Family Provision Scheme for the maximum 
term of 30 years at a premium of approximately £60 a year. 
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To: The General Manager, 

Equity & Law Life Assurance Society, 
20, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
Please forward, without obligation, am illustration of this es 
Family Provision Scheme with full details. : 
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That Schweppshire moves ‘forward to Nature’ is clearly 
visible behind the scenes of dress designer Schwepperelli 
Materials created in the laboratory, woop and warf evolved 
literally from the pure blade of grass, include a simple gown 
of chlorophyll-treated gaberdine, wired by molecularly recon- 
stituted, furnace hardened chloroin (rhymes with. heroine), 
innocently adapted to the contemporary fashion. Syringes 
impregnate the material with ‘Natural Sun’ chlorogen whose 
ultra-violet radiation conquers inert heat just as surely as it does 
away with cold, and, without trymg to substitute warmth 
for chilliness by the old method, produces the ideal tempera- 
tureless state without which natural poise can never be achieved, 
These models are for schwepsport only, but identical pattern 
at cheaper rates made in the atomically counter-equivalent 


Phylochlor are on sale at more convenient prices. 
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Chloroplyll 


THE MODERN BIO-ELEGANCE 
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AND DON’T FORGET that spectacles with ‘Chlorophlex® 
lenses give longer and more lasting sight, since the eyes ure 
literally fed, the optic juices actually nourished, by chlorophyll's 
magical alchemy of light. 
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strategy of the French high command in tying up no less 
than 16 battalions in the useless garrisoning of Lai-chau 
and Na-sam. But unless these troops can be extricated 
quickly by air and flown down to hold a line across the 
narrow waist of central Laos, the probable fall of the capital, 
Luang Prabang, may be only the prelude to the seizure of 
the rest of the country, 


Rebuff for the Coal Reformers 


*o offset its rejection of the Government plan to give 
a judges a tax free increase of salary, the 1922 Committee 
has now come to the Government’s rescue by rebuffing 
the group of backbenchers who have been waging a cam- 
paign against its fuel policy. Having thus impartially dis- 
played its strength, the committee can feel it has largely 
recovered the independent status it used to enjoy but lost 
to some extent after 1945. The formal title of the 1922 
Committee is the Conservative Private Members’ Commit- 
tee. It follows that when the party is out of office, and all 
Conservative MPs are private members, all belong to the 
committee and it loses its distinctive character as a separate 
instrument of back-bench pressure. Now that it has again 
become exclusively a backbenchers’ body, the committee 
is regaining its position as a force independent of the party 
leadership. 

Regarding itself as the guardian of the party’s conscience, 
the 1922 Committee does not seem to have been very 
impressed by the campaign being waged by a few of its 
number, ostensibly for an inquiry into the Coal Board but 
in reality for a change at the Ministry of Fuel. But the 
committee’s willingness to be persuaded by Mr Lloyd to 
rebuff the campaign was conditional. It is far from com- 
placent about fuel and proposes to keep the matter “ under 
close and continuous review.” In effect it accepts Mr 
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Lloyd’s argument that the Coal Board and the miners 
should be allowed time to develop their own production 
drive. Certainly an inquiry at this moment would be 
politically tactless. But the committee served notice on 
the Minister that if the additional output is not forthcoming, 
the debate will be resumed in a less happy atmosphere. It 
is ironic that a Conservative minister should thus find his 
reputation—possibly his job—depending on the success of 
a nationalised industry. 


Wages and Output 


CONOMIC policy was debated on Wednesday in both 
Houses of Parliament. In the House of Lords, Labour 
peers expressed their fears that the Budget was inflationary 
and that it would make Britain more vulnerable to the 
effects of an American recession. In the House of 
Commons, the Opposition blamed the Government for the 
fall in production during 1952, and for its failure to take 
remedial measures. It is not easy to reconcile these two 
lines of criticism. - If there really is scope for a financial 
stimulus to production, the Budget is unlikely in itself to 
cause inflation. The Opposition seems to be mainly con- 
cerned to prepare the ground for saying “ we told you so” 
whatever happens. Certainly if the Chantcellor’s calcula- 
tions do not come off, and the tax concessions fail to 
stimulate production, then the Opposition will have been 
right in saying that the Budget is inflationary. But that 
does not justify its criticism now, when the risk has to. be 
taken, one way or the other. Moreover, Labour’s alternative 
apparently is to direct all the Budget concessions to those 
who are least likely to save, with results that would have 
been more inflationary. 

Certainly a failure to increase production is likely to 
upset the Chancellor’s policy disastrously. The trade 
unions are making sure of that by their latest wage demands. 
On Wednesday: the representatives of the 38 unions 
affiliated to the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engi- 
neering Unions decided to recommend a demand for a 
wage increase of 15 per cent. They got their last increase, 
after a prolonged struggle, only last November and the cost 
of living has risen only two points since then; but they 
have not forgiven the fact that they were then beaten down 
from {2 to 7s. 4d. If the confederation decides to press 
this demand—as it is likely to do, for the claim has the 
approval of the powerful Amalgamated Engineering Union 
—that would probably fire off another round of wage 
claims. Already the shop workers are asking for an increase 
of 15s. a week and the building workers the additional 6d. 
an hour that was not granted when their wages were 
automatically adjusted to the cost of living in January. 
The agricultural workers too are demanding a substantial 
increase. The situation is familiar. Some workers have 
reasonable grounds for higher wages on the assumption 
that other wages stand still, but in practice the claims are 
once more developing into pressure for an all-round rise 
in wages that will help no one and will probably—unless 
the overseas demand for British exports is more buoyant 
than it looks—hurt everyone. 
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The Town Hall and the Parties 


YEAR ago, heavy Conservative losses in the county 
A council elections were taken, rightly, as some measure 
of Government unpopularity. Next week, the Conserva- 
tive party machine can face the local elections with more 
confidence ; after 18 months in office the Government has 
a far better record than it had after six months. 

The results of the local elections will, however, be over- 
shadowed this year by the verdict to be given by the 
electors of Sunderland South at the parliamentary by- 
election on May 13th. This is a marginal seat. It could 
be captured by the Government. It was won by Labour 
in 1951 with a majority of only 306, and even the inter- 
vention of a Liberal candidate does not make another 
Labour victory certain. If the Government won, its 
majority over all parties would be raised from 16 to 18, 
and its majority over Labour from 24 to 26. In a narrowly 
divided House such a gain would magnify the impact on 
public opinion of any noticeable swing towards Con- 
servatism. All these things will no doubt be made plain 
to the Sunderland electorate, and the by-election will be 
fought much as if it were part of a general election. 

The poll for the local elections, on the other hand, 
must be expected to be relatively light, the issues partly 
local, the sense of political occasion inevitably far less. 
Nevertheless, the results will not be unimportant ; for as 
usual the parties are treating the elections as an issue of 
party faith and national interest, and thrusting the real 
purpose of local self-government into the background. The 
contest will be hottest in the metropolitan boroughs, all 
of whose members retire ; 17 Socialist and 11 Conserva- 
tive boroughs will be choosing again. In the case of the 
county and non-county boroughs, and of the urban and 
rural districts, only one-third of the council members retire, 
so that the control of relatively few councils will change 
hands. Of the 309-non-county boroughs, 60 are at present 
Labour, 246 Conservative or anti-Socialist and three equally 
divided ; of the 83 county boroughs, 37 are Labour, 42 
Conservative or anti-Socialist, one Liberal and three equally 
divided. Only 27 councils, however, are regarded as properly 
borderline cases. Though the Conservatives can point to 
a favourable national record, Labour is making good use of 
the continued rise in rates and alleged cuts in social 
services: both of these strike urban ratepayers and local 
government electors most forcibly. The Conservatives 
would be unwise to assume that their firm seat in the 
saddle in Whitehall will enable them to strengthen their 
grip on the Town Hall. 


News Values in Moscow 


ast Saturday the Russian reader was offered a big dish 

of foreign news with his breakfast. Already for some 
weeks the space devoted to international topics had been 
increasing, but this time only a quarter of the newspaper 
was left for domestic news. Both in Pravda, thé official 
organ of the party, and in Izvestia, the official state organ, 
all the six columns of the first page were taken by the Soviet 
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reply to President Eisenhower’s speech. The speech j1<<\f 
was reported in extenso over four columns on the th): 
page. On the next day the trade union journal, Trud, _ 
other Moscow papers followed suit, giving both the spc. 
and the reply. 

There was an occasion when Mr Morrison was allowed 
to present the western case in Pravda ; but the new dep.:- 
ture is much more important. This time, without ;>y 
apparent compulsion, the Soviet leaders decided to inc! | 
the other side’s argument together with their own, 1: .s 
enabling the reader to make his own judgment. This, « 
more than the mild, reasoned tone of polemics must | 
struck as a novelty the readers of the Russian press. He « 
indeed, was a review of the international situation wi: 
difference. The effect on the Soviet public is well : 
trated by the fact, reported from Moscow, that througho i: 
the day crowds gathered around the boards where Pr. 
and Izvestia were posted and discussed the news. 

It is significant that the bulk of the remaining space 1 
Pravda was taken up by a feature called “ More Consuic: 
Goods for the Population,” echoing the reaction through. 
the country to the May Day slogan calling for a beiic: 
supply ef the products of the light and food indust:« 
Indeed, this has been the other main topic plugged by thc 
Soviet radio and press since.the advent of the new regime. 
Implicitly the two topics are closely interwoven. On the 
eve of Stalin’s death, vigilance against the enemy, discip!: 
and sacrifices were the order of the day. Then the Malen\ 
group came forward with the promise of peace and a beticr 
standard of life. The Soviet public is now being made 
aware that the two are inseparable, that the standard of |i\c 
may largely depend on the outcome of the polemics w:!! 
Eisenhower. 


The Little Stalins Remain 


HE slogans published for May Day celebrations shov 

how Warsaw, Prague and Budapest are still lagging 
behind the revolutionary developments in Moscow and 
therefore find themselves out of step. In Russia the cul: 
of the omniscient and omnipotent leader has been discarded 
in a spectacular way since Stalin’s death. No one is being 
built up to stand on the vacant pedestal. Indeed, the 
pedestal itself has been shaken, with Pravda insisting on 
the superiority of collective over individual leadership 
Whenever individual names have been mentioned those 0! 
Malenkov, Beria and Molotov are linked together ; bu: 
usually, as in the slogans, the government and the Centra! 
Committee of the Party are described as the ruling organs 
of the country. 

No such change, however, has yet come about in 
easter Europe. The Czech slogans still contain a “ Long 
Live Our Beloved Comrade Antonin Zapotocky, President 
of the Republic,” while the Hungarians call on the workers 
to rally around the “ beloved leader of our people, Comrade 
Rakosi.” Poland, however, is.still most conspicuously out 
of tune with references to Bierut not only as the beloved 
leader, but also as “ the Great Builder of People’s Poland.” 
Only recently at a meeting of philosophers Bierut was hailed © 
as a great philosopher. 

(Continued on page 294) 
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Culture under Survey 


published by Unesco, the British people go more 
often to the cinema than other nationalities ; they read 
mor: (though smaller) newspapers, and have more books 
published for them. They are not, however, wireless 
addicts. Not only the United States but also many smailer 
yuntries have more radio receivers in provortion to 
population. The charts below illustrate some of the statistics 
contained in this pamphlet. (In many instances the figures 
have, however, been brought more up-to-date ; they refer 
to the latest year available.) ‘ 
(hese “ cultural” activities obviously reflect, in part, 
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different standards of education. Unesco thinks that at 
least half of the world’s people today still cannot read or 
write, but there is no up-to-date record country by country. 
Over a fifth of the Italian population aged ten years or over 
was declared illiterate in 1931, one-half of the Portuguese 
in 1940. But the really high rates of illiteracy are found, 
of course, in Asiatic countries such as India (91 per cent in 
1931) and in parts of Africa. By contrast, students enjoying 
“higher education” number as many as ten out of every 
thousand of the population in the United States. Britain 
appears to be undistinguished in this respect, with only two 
adult learners out of every thousand persons. This figure 
is surpassed by most European countries and nearly doubled. 
by Russia. There seems to be room for argument about 
what is higher education by Unesco’s recognition. 


BROADCASTING 
Number of Radio Receivers, per thousand inhabitants 
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Having just got rid of such idolatrous antics in their own 
country, the new Soviet leaders cannot view them with a 
favourable eye within the Soviet sphere of influence. 
Furthermore, if they have decided that no one of them 
shall don Stalin’s mantle they can hardly tolerate the 
existence of “ Little Stalins ” in the neighbouring republics. 
There is no room for such a build-up of Bierut, Rakosi and 
Zapotocky as long as collective leadership is the rule. Yet 
this is only one of the many changes in store for eastern 
Europe. 


Trade with the Communists 


LL reports from Geneva, where east-west trade dis- 

cussions have just ended, are compounded in equal 
parts of good will and evasiveness. Mr. Myrdal, executive 
secretary of the Economic Commission for Europe, has 
said that the talks have “ opened up possibilities for change 
in the trend in east-west trade relations ” and that “ certain 
extremely important trading propositions were put forward.” 
Comment from other representatives is less exuberant 
and some delegates—the Germans, for example—are down- 
right disappointed because the east Europeans had present 
no experts who could talk specific prices, quantities and 
delivery dates. The British reaction is one of cautious 
optimism. 

Certainly the eastern delegates were more amiable than 
for some time, and they were at least equipped with general 
lists of available exports. The various rumours that emerged 
from the meeting agree on three things. The ‘iron curtain 
countries expressed readiness to import consumer goods 
from the west—the first occasion that their interest has 
extended beyond the strategic goods that the West with- 
holds. Furthermore, the Soviet Union showed a marked 
interest in imports of raw ‘materials from colonial terri- 
tories, such as coffee, cocoa, and copra. Finally, the Com- 
munist bloc is willing to sell some commodities that appear 
on western strategic lists, such as oil and tungsten. 

Whether any of these hints—they are at present nothing 
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more—turn into something tangible only time can show. 
The preliminary discussions in Geneva will have to be 
continued, presumably on a bilateral basis, in the various 
European capitals. . The most expected by reasonable 
observers is that current bilateral trade agreements wi!) be 
expanded and a few new ones negotiated. It is not 
expected that anything will come at the moment of ECE’s 
project of a multilateral mechanism for east-west trade 
comparable with the European Payments Union. 


Benefits for Births 


HE maternity benefits provided under the national 
insurance scheme were referred by the Labour Govern- 
ment to the National Insurance Advisory Committee. The 
Bill introduced by the present Government, which had 
its second reading this week, is based in the main on the 
committee’s recommendations. Political controversy over 
the measure could, therefore, hardly be expected, nor did 
any arise. Unlike housing, unlike education, unlike the 
health service, unlike the food subsidies, national insurance 
is the one social service topic that can be guaranteed 
relatively smooth sailing in the House of Commons. 
The present maternity benefits and the proposed 
changes are shown in the accompanying table: — 


Now Proposed 
Maternity grant.......... £4 } 
Attendance allowance..... £1 a week £9 
for 4 weeks* 
Grant for home confinement Sis £3 
Maternity allowance...... 36s. Od. a week 32s. 6d. a week 
for 13 weekst for 18 weeks} 


* Not payable if maternity allowance is being drawn. { Be- 
ginning sixth week before expected date of confinement. { Be- 
ginning eleven weeks before expected date of confinement. 


The maternity allowance is payable to employed women. 
It was originally intended as a benefit for interruption of 
employment, comparable with sickness or unemployment 
benefit, with the implication that a woman returned to work 
some time after the birth of her child. In fact, the advisory 
committee found that not more than one-third of the women 
who receive this benefit return to work later. Nevertheless, 
the committee thought that the allowance should continue, 
but at the standard rate of benefit under the national 
insurance scheme. The Government has accepted this 
recommendation ; but the Bill also provides that to draw 
the allowance women must have actually paid a specified 
number of contributions. At present, they can have the 
contributions credited to them and thus draw the allowance 
even if they have opted out of the national insurance scheme. 

Oddly enough, this provision that contributions should 
be paid caused some criticism from the Labour benches. 
Stranger still, much more criticism was roused by the 
proposal to grant £3 to the mother confined at home. The 
purpose of this is to remove the financial incentive to 
mothers to have their babies in hospitals where they get free 
board and lodging. More beds would thus be released for 
those who need them on medical grounds. Dr Summerskill, 
making the speech to be expected from her, declared that 
the grant would be an incentive to mothers to be confined 
at home when they should be confined in hospital ; what 
was wanted was a bigger and better hospital maternity 
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THE 
service. Non-controversiat though the new Bill is, through- 
out the debate there appeared among Labour speakers this 
streak of wanting still more social services, whatever the 


cost. 
The Tax on Authors 


y HEN the Chancellor in his Budget speech announced 
W a tax concession to his “ particular .avourite ”— 
guthors—he did not describe precisely what he was doing 
to ease their tax payments. He said that royalties payable 
during the first two years after publication could in future 
be spread for tax purposes “in the same way as” lump 
sums received for the sale of an interest in the copyright. 
There has been some confusion about what exactly that 
way is. From the Finance Bill it appears that the concession 
is in fact smaller than many people had assumed. Taxation 
may not be spread over the five years, or more, that would 
be appropriate to some works, scholarly or otherwise. The 
maximum period is three years. 

This is a straightforward application to royalty payments 
of the provisions of section 471 of the 1952 Income Tax 
Act. This section concerns the author of “a literary, 
dramatic, musical or artistic work.” If he has been engaged 
on making the work for more than twelve months but not 
more than twenty-four months, a lump sum payment for 
the copyright can be split into two for tax purposes. Half 
can be treated as being received on the actual date, and the 
other as having been received twelve months before. If 
he has been engaged on the work for more than twenty-four 
months, the payment can be treated in a maximum of three 
parts—one-third counting for tax on the day received, one- 
third a year earlier, and one-third two years earlier. 

Clause 20 of the Finance Bill simply extends this treat- 
ment to all “ payments in respect of the copyright in any 
work’ which “ become receivable ” within two years of its 
first publication. This will cover the normal case of the 
author who draws most of his royalties within a year or so, 
though it will not make any difference to the book that 
enjoys a delayed blaze of popularity—which must some- 
times happen to the early novels of authors who achieve 
fame after several attempts. These are not, however, the 
authors with the greatest need of help ; for the majority, the 
right to average two years’ royalties over two or three years 
will mean a substantial and well-deserved reduction in the 
average rate of tax—always provided that no author is 
foolish enough to finish a book in less than twelve months, 


Bribing the Pilot 


by E right to political asylum is a deeply cherished part 
of western ideas on individual liberty, and to use it as 
1 weapon of war is to debase it unpardonably. That appar- 
cntly, is what General Mark Clark has done in Korea by 
offering political asylum and £35,700 to the first Com- 
munist pilot who brings a MIGrs5 behind the lines held by 
‘iS troops. It is hard to understand how a United Nations’ 
‘commander, who has been instructed to stand on principles 
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in the Panmunjom negotiations about prisoners, can do such 
a thing on his own initiative, and at a time when delicate 
and difficult negotiations affecting thousands of lives are 
under way. Perhaps the political control exercised by the 
United Nations over its generals is still inadequate. 

The trick is, of course, an old one but is now called 
psychological warfare. One may not seriously hope to get a 
bidder for the prize but one hopes that all Communist pilots 
will become suspicious of one another, or that their com- 
manders will enforce security measures which become 
intolerable. That in turn will affect morale. It is an 
ingenious idea, but General Clark’s advisers might have 
thought one step further. If the offer has this effect of 
tightening security then it becomes more, not less difficult, 
for a pilot who wants to degert to do so. Perhaps it is still 
believed in Korea that the Polish pilot who landed on Born- 
holm was attracted by money ; if so, it should be made clear 
that he was not. 


Will M. Pinay Return? 


RENCH municipal elections by their very nature are 

intensely local affairs usually fought on personal and 
regional issues. Those of last Sunday, however, showed 
both by their outcome and by the extraordinarily 
high percentage of voters—among the highest ever 
recorded in a French election—that. there were national 
issues at stake. The results are difficult to interpret 
because in many communes the complex system of 
proportional representation will necessitate a second 
ballot next Sunday. Moreover, political parties were 
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allowed to present joint lists and this has created 
a fantastic c variety of permutations and alliances. Neverthe- 
less, there is no question that the French voter has moved 
some degrees to the left. 


The Gaullists have suffered heavy losses, not only in com- 
parison with their finest hour in 1947, but also in com- 
parison with 1951. In Paris, there are now ten Gaullist 
municipal councillors, instead of the fifty-two elected in 
1947. The right-wing Independents, led by M. Pinay, have 
scored at their expense and have emerged as the spearhead 
of the centre parties. The Communists have, on the whole, 
maintained and even strengthened their position. Although 
they have lost a number of rural communes, particularly in 
the south-west, they have gained in the industrial suburbs 
of Paris, Lyons and certain cities in the North and kept their 
grip on parts of Marseilles. Many of France’s major cities 
are, in fact, surrounded by a belt of Red suburbs.. The 
most obvious victors, however, are the Socialists, who turned 
into a strong electoral asset the mere fact of being in con- 
tinuous opposition. They have scored important gains in the 
coal-mining regions, in the Ardennes and in cities such as 
Lille and Calais. They have also improved their position 
in working-class communities throughout the central regions 
of France. 


M. Mayer and his coalition government will draw a 
number of rather disturbing conclusions from these results. 
The Socialists owe their success to their opposition tactics, 
and it is most unlikely that they will switch over to support 
the government when the treaty for a European Defence 
Community finally comes up for ratification. The Gaullists, 
on the other hand, have been so severely beaten that their 
future course is ‘unpredictable. Some of them feel they 
would have done better if they had given no support what- 
ever to M. Mayer ; whereas others may decide to break away 
from a losing side and to join the already existing dissident 
group. M. Mayer must also be clearly aware of the fact 
that these municipal elections, despite a general tendency 
towards the left, have been a personal triumph for M. Pinay 
and that the latter’s return to power is on the cards. All 
depends now on whether M. Mayer can weather the finan- 
cial crisis which looms when the Assembly reconvenes on 
May 12th. 


Showdown at Luxembourg 


HE showdown between M. Monnet and the steel 
masters in the new Coal-Steel Community has come 
sooner than many people expected. The opening of the 
common market in steel is scheduled for May rst and the 
High Authority’s intention is that inside the six-power 
community the price of steel should find its own competi- 
tive level. The steel producers, however, have other views. 
After getting together some weeks ago to fix export prices, 
some of the producers have now reached an informal 
agreement about internal prices ; the Belgians, it seems, 
have promised to raise their steel. prices to the higher 
German level. On the question of export prices the pro- 
visions of the treaty are hazy, but where internal prices are 
concerned it is unequivocal: it gives the High Authority 
complete _ power to prevent all rigging 


and boosting 
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though not by mame. He has also stated that if thc. j; 
to be any price fixing, it will be done by the High Auth: ::y 
and not by the producers themselves. The Authority ¢:<; 
not think that market conditions warrant the fixing of 
prices, but if on May 1st steel prices start moving upw: 

it will assume that a private cartel agreement is at v: :;. 
In that event the Authority itself would be compelled i. 5, 
prices and these, M. Monnet implied, would be lower +). 
those agreed on by the Belgian-German price ring. 

With M. Mofinet this issue raises first princip)c<. 
Although his policy has been to move with the utmost crc 
and to avoid inflicting any hardships on the coal and «\¢<| 
industries, the one thing he cannot afford to tolerate is tha: 
producers should de facto take over the functions of the 
High Authority and exercise these in the interests o{ 2 
private cartel. The Treaty contains all the necessary powers 
for succouring any producer hit by the transition tc « 
common market, He would undoubtedly invoke thes< 
powers if the need arose. In addition to this tussle over 
cartels the High Authority has another battle on its hand.:— 
the complicated question of taxation, which is discussed in 
detail on page 312. 








































Financial Football 
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Nothing could be more disgraceful to a great nation, 
nor injurious to its best interests, than to permit its | 
financial condition to be exposed to the serious uncertainty 
which has prevailed im this country, at least since the 
expiry of the Income Tax Act in 1851. Since then more | 
than five millions of the necessary income of the country | 
has been subject to an annual vote. The means of dis- | 
charging our national obligations and providing for the 
public services is rapidly being converted into the mere || 
battleground of party conflict. It must be obvious to || 
every man, who, apart from political strife, looks calmly || 
upon this sudject, that the present state of our financial | 
affairs can no longer continue without inflicting a seripus | 
blow at our national credit, and our character as a prudent 
and business-like people, who, whatever may be our 
political differences, have hitherto continued to keep, at | 
least, the national finances unimpaired by such struggles. 
What are we to expect, if year after year our whole fiscal 
system is to be reopened—if a Budget is to be converted 
into a mere foot-ball, to be kicked about in a political 
game—if concessions are to be demanded, not on their 
own merits, but as the condition of party ape and to | 
be conceded, not as a matter of justice or of high policy, | 
but as bribes for the votes of small but unscrupulous | 
factions ? . . . The great advantage of Mr Gladstone’s 
Budget is, that it will settle for a period of seven years all 
these unseemly and damaging disputes. Come what may | 
in our political struggles in the meantime, at least we shall 
know that there is a fortress erected ‘around our finances | 
which will preserve them from party passions, and secure 
our national resources and credit under the solemn | 
obligations. of measures deliberately adopted by Parlia- — 
ment. The apparently irreconcilable differences of opinion || 
which exist on the subject of the income tax are solved, 
by a provision for its entire extinction in 1860. 


The Cronomist 


April 30, 1853 
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Cricket bats for games in the park or for test matches ; engines 
for model railways or transcontinental routes; chairs for dolls’ 
houses or for palaces—all these and more arémade by customers 
of the Midland Bank. Manufacturers realize the advantages to 
be gained from using the up-to-date services of this modern bank, 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 











Throughout the free world 


the firm.of Taylor Woodrow Limited and its 
Subsidiary and Associated Companies 
continue — for the future. 





In Kuwait many betting patch Gatenort projects are 
being carried ‘out by. Taslor, W a an son wt 
The National C of Kuwait 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
Building and Civil Engineering 
Contractors 





GROSVENOR 8871 


‘0 PARK STREET - LONDON - wi 
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A quarter of a million Usbecks, 
Kalmucks, Kirghizes, Merkits, 
Keraits, Naimans, Juriats, wh eo 
Uighurs and Chinese vj 
Engineers careering across Ms) iG 
Asia on twelve-hand ponies(“y 
— such was the Golden , 5 A 3 
Horde of Ghengis Khan. 4 tg 


A problem that has long engaged the attention of 
military strategists is how exactly the Great Khan 
managed to feed his hungry hordes of Usbecks, 
Kalmucks, etc., etc. His commissaries would have 
found things a great deal easier if they had!been able to 
use Falkirk Heavy Duty Cooking Equipment. 

The Great Khan would have been the first to 
welcome a complete and balanced range of equipment 
with no weak links in the standard of its component 
parts. 

As an enterprising strategist, he would have 
welcomed the fact that every installation is specially 
designed and planned for each individual customer. 
Modern equipment would have released for massacres, 
lootings and pillagings many of the eager Mongols on 
cookhouse fatigue. 

The long life of Falkirk equipment is due to its solid 
cast-iron constructiop. This quality would have 
appealed greatly to a man into whose soul that 
element had entered at an early age. He would also 
have appreciated the Falkirk Company’s versatility in 
making equipment for gas, electricity, oil, steam and 
solid fuel. 








A hard bargainer, 

as is shown by his 
negotiations with the 
Kin emperor in 1214, 
the Great Khan would 
have been most 
pleasantly surprised 

at the Falkirk Iron 
Company’s extremely 
low initial quotation. 


Get a quote from 


FALKIRK 


for heavy duty cooking equipment 
FOR HOTELS - RESTAURANTS - CANTEENS 


Please write for illustrated leaflet to 
The Falkirk fron Co. Ltd. 

18 Dering Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1 

or 40 Hanover Street, Leeds, 3 w= 4 
or 18 leigh Street, Liverpool, ! =] 
or Falkirk, Scotland ae 
(Proprietors : Allied Ironfeunders Limited) 
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deliberation, light up with care and 
then settle down to that long slow cool 
smoke which calms a troubled world, to 
a full flavour and a rich aroma which 
are the answer to all your problems... 
The secret is that combination of 
choicest Virginian with a large propor- 
tion of rarest Yenidje (Turkish) leaf 
known to the discriminating pipe 


Fill up your favourite briar with d 





smoker as 
OF THE Balkan Sobranie 
| BROWN & POLSON > Smoking Mixture 
| , 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Makers of ‘ Patent’ Cornflour and 





| 
Industrial Starch Products 
| 
| 


A CONSULTATIVE SERVICE 


The Brown & Polson Industrial Division 
manufactures 200,000 tons of industrial 


starch products per year — 400 dif- 






ferent products bought by more than 
80 different industries. In addition to 
this large-scale, versatile, and depend- 
able supply service the group also-offers. «||| > <, =a. ann 


| a consultative service, backed by un- 


rivalled experience and freely available 


| 


Niu ANNAN AN ANN 


to all who are interested in the 


y 


(NNN Nas 


| Drambuie originated in the Isle of 
| Skye where it was made in accord- 
|ance with the recipe presented to a 
Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 
1745. The secret remains in the 
same family to this day. ~ 


industrial uses of starch products, 


Brown & Polson 


} 

| 

i 

i 

The Industria! Division of 
THE HOUSEHOLDS NAME OF A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
| 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, - 125/130 "STRAND LONDON, W.C.2 | q 


THE DRAMBUJE LIQUEUR CO. LTD., EDINBURGH 
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Lancashire Aggrieved 


Sm—As a cotton manufacturer, I am 
sure the textile trade would not wish to 
show ingratitude for the concessions in 
total tax burden received last year, on 
the strength of which you say in your 
Business Note last week that we “did 
well” in 1952. But although conces- 
sions were made, they were applied 
within the framework of the “D” 
scheme as then introduced for the first 
time, and it is the peculiarly vicious 
effects of this scheme from which the 
industry is now suffering. 


The viciousness lies in the fact that 
not only is the amount of tax per yard 
increased as price and quality increases, 
but the effective rate of tax also in- 
creases. Your own graph showed that 
the rate of tax rises from nothing on 
wholesale prices at and below the “D ee 
line up to 434 per cent on the top 
wholesale price shown. It is . quite 
wrong therefore to say that textiles’ 
plight is “ common to all goods assessed 
for tax on the basis of their value.” In 
all cases other than those coming under 
“D” schemes the rate of tax is constant 
on all goods of a kind whatever their 
value, and there is therefore no auto- 
matic urge to produce down to a price 
so as to come below the tax level, or 
to qualify for a lower rate of tax. Fur- 
ther, the retailer’s rate of mark-up 
allowed in your calculations would 
appear to range between 19 per cent 
and 22 per cent on wholesale price plus 
purchase tax. This is a much lower 
figure than the 30-40 per cent or more 
on which a. retailer’ would in fact 
normally work ; the discrepancy due to 
the increasing rate of purchase tax is 
therefore magnified in the final selling 
price. 

It may be correct to say that with the 
abolition of the Utility scheme the con- 
sumer is less conscious of the amount 
of tax included im the final price, but 
in judging true “ value for money” she 
will inevitably choose those goods that 
contain a less proportion of tax in their 
final price, and hence, under the “D” 
scheme, her Choice and that of the 
retail stockist is artificially, but inevit- 
ably, driven towards lower quality. It 
is quite contrary to the experience of 
my own firm, and of the great majority 
in the trade, that the retailers themselves 
“pay little. attention to the relatively 
small sums involved in all but a few 
lines.” Apart from the general urge just 
mentioned to offer the best value for 
money, the retail trade is still faced with 


the grave problem of. tax-paid_ stocks. - 


For both these reasons its buying policy 
's today dominated by the attempt to 


Letters to the Editor 


reduce to the absolute minimum the 
stocking of goods bearing purchase tax 
of however small an amount. 


“'Trading-up” may well have taken 
place in qualities below the “D” line 
insofar as lower raw material prices may 
have allowed better qualities to be pro- 
duced at that level. There is, however, 
no doubt at all that, directly as a result 
of the incidence of Purchase Tax, a 
decreasing proportion of high quality 
goods in general is being produced, at 
a time when their continued production, 
and indeed expansion, is imperative to 
retain our export markets. The textile 
trade wants to continue the vital contri- 
bution to the country’s exports of which 
it knows it is capable, but it cannot dd 
so effectively as long as its home market 
is distorted by the “D” Scheme. It 
will continue to clamour until these dis- 
tortions are eradicated, and it will press 
for action to be taken urgently before 
both productive capacity and skill at 
home, and trading goodwill abroad, dis- 
appear beyond recall.—Your faithfully, 
Carlisle J. W. F. Morton 


Policy for Africa 


Str—I feel that you have approached 
the problem of the multiracial territories 
with undue circumspection. You say, 
rightly, that the aim of the Colonial 
Office in these territories is equality of 
political rights for educated men of all 
races. But this is only half the story ; 
for the Colonial Office is at the same 
time pursuing in Central Africa the 
directly contrary policy of transferring 
political power to the white settlers— 
of whom probably the majority oppose 
ultimate political equality for all races— 
while at least 90 per cent of the Africans 
concerned are still incapable of taking 
any responsible part in government. 
Attempts to surmount this obvious con- 
tradiction by providing “ safeguards ” for 
African interests in the new federation 
can at best prevent the Africans’ present 
status from deteriorating ; they cannot 
promote political progress. The history 
of Southern Rhodesia since it gained 
internal self-government in 1923 shows 
that provisions for United Kingdom 
supervision of native affairs can become 
virtually a dead letter when financial 
control lies with the local legislature. 


There was much to be said for par- 
titioning Central Africa into one Euro- 
pean and two African states with the 
hope of ultimate federation based on 
inter-racial co-operation between equals ; 
but unfortunately the opportunity for a 
solution along these lines has already 


‘passed. A less radical alternative is that 


a series of remedial measures should be 
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ut into operation, in Kenya as well as 

orthern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, at 
the same time as Central African-Federa- 
tion; and that they should carry the 
clear implication that in this new phase 
the United Kingdom Government. was 
beginning as it meant to go on. Such 
measures should include the provision 
of a special grant by the United King- 
dom for African education, in health and 
agricultural methods as well as the three 
Rs; the encouragement of colonial 
officials to take a positive lead in lifting 
social restrictions at present operating 
against educated Africans ; the increase 
of the native reserves in Kenya, if neces- 
sary at the expense of some of the Euro- 
pean reserved land still lying idle ; the 
progressive lifting of the colour bar on 
skilled jobs in the Northern Rhodesian 
copper mines and the reduction of the 
disparity in wages between Africans and 
Europeans doing the same work. Such 
action would involve Britain in financial 
sacrifice and in opposition from most 
white settlers, but this would be a small 
price to pay to help clear our national 
conscience and avoid the spread of 
Malanist and Mau Mau _ methods 
throughout the multiracial dependencies. 
—Yours faithfully, 


Godalming, Surrey Frances Boyp 


Power for Ind ustry 


Sir—Your . doubts concerning the 
wisdom of some Area Boards of the 
British Electricity Authority appearing 
to discriminate in favour of the con- 
sumer with a low load factor seem to be 
well founded. 


The official argument to justify this 
practice is that, as load factors decrease, 
diversity increases. As a result, the 
user with the low load factor tends to 
contribute less to the system peak. 


Domestic cookers might be taken as a 
typical demand with a low load factor. If 
it is assumed that the average domestic 
cooker is on for six hours daily, its load 
factor is then 25 per cent. According to 
the official argument, out of 10,000 
cookers, some 2,500 might be expected 
to be operating at any hour of the day 
or night, including the time of system 
peak. Since people tend to eat meals at 
roughly similar times of the day, how- 
ever, the number of cookers switched 
on at 11.30 a.m. or §.30 p.m. is more 
likely to be in the order of 7,500. 


During these times, the hourly load 
factor is high, and consequently the 
diversity is low, even though the daily 
load factor may be quite low. If the 
hourly load factor of a given type of 
demand should happen to rise at a time 
close to the system peak, then the argu- 
ment which presupposes a great deal of 
diversity breaks down. The official 
argument therefore appears to be open 
to some criticism, unless it is based upon 
hourly load factors overlapping the time 
of system peak. It is doubtful whether 
this is the case-—Yours faithfully, 

L. T. Hiccins 
Toronto, Canada 
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Financing War Production 


CONTRACTS AND FINANCE 

The History of the Second World War: 
United Kingdom Civil Series. 

By William Ashworth. 

H.M. Stationery -Office and Longmans. 


309 pages. 22s. 6d. 


HE role of finance in wartime, The 

Economist observed in 1941, is 
to ensure that nothing is decided on 
financial grounds alone. Mr Ashworth’s 
study tells the story of how—and how 
far—that precept was put into practice 
in the important sphere of production 
and “ procurement” of war supplies. It 
tells it fairly and realistically. Indeed, 
to those with first-hand _recoliec- 
tions of these functions, the realism may 
seem its most striking characteristic ; 
even granted that the historians in: this 
civil series have the assistance of per- 
manent officials and secure free access to 
official documents, it is remarkable how 
this study has recaptured the considera- 
tions and difficulties—and even many of 
the nuances—of the moment. 

This realism owes a little, perhaps, 
to Mr Ashworth’s use of the contem- 
porary official jargon, and much to the 
departmental tradition of thinking on 
paper. Hence the story is at its best 
where that tradition suffered least from 
the pressure of war. The papers of (and 
for) the Contracts Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee and the Committee of Public 
Accounts obviously furnished a rich vein, 
and Mr Ashworth has exploited it with 
discrimination. His account of the 
bewilderingly divergent methods of 
price - determination for Government 
contracts, of the effort to secure some 
uniformity in principles and basic objec- 
tives, and of the related thorny questions 
of price (or profit) control on sub-con- 
tracts and on “ bought-out” supplies, is 
excellently done. Almost the same stan- 
dard is reached, too, in the similarly 
well-documented field of capital assist- 
ance to contractors, and in part of the 
chapter on problems of working capital 
—which reveals for the first time full 
details of “ Scheme C,” the arrangements 
agreed between the Treasury, the Supply 
departments and the banks. The account 
of price-fixing methods and policy for 
raw.materials, however, where the under- 
lying vein was erratic and relatively 
thin, is less convincing; but it does 
include a useful summary of the 
incredibly intricate arrangements 
adopted for price-fixing in the steel 
industry—and one that is sufficiently 
clear to disclose the weaknesses to any 
thoughtful reader. 

Mr Ashworth has obviously striven 
hard for objectivity ; and this effort has 
been assisted by his own awareness. of 


the trap that awaits any historian who 
fastens too enthusiastically on the best 
documented parts of his study. His 
method of exposition, a natural one, is 
to indicate the problems and difficulties 
and then consider how they were tackled. 
He perceives, as 1s certainly the fact, 
that this gives “.an impression of greater 
ease and smoothness of adjustment than 
actually existed.” But, while he is alive 
to this, it is not so clear that he fully 
realises how the inevitable preponder- 
ance of departmental evidence over other 
evidence—of departmental replies to 
criticisms, of departmental explanations 
of how difficulties were overcome—was 
almost bound to tilt the scales at least a 
shade in the departments’ favour. There 
are profits at which this influence, com- 
bining with his own commendable habit 
of restraint, leads him into under-state- 
ment that will raise many a wry smile— 
as where he remarks that “ policy did not 
always develop in a completely orderly 
and predictable manner.” In face of 
that, it is almost an equal under-state- 
ment here to advise Mr Ashwarth’s 
readers to look sometimes between the 
lines. 


On the broadest question of all, the 
role of finance as such, this study has 
both real merit and real weakness. It 
tells excellently. how financial control 
was relaxed to meet the needs of wartime 
urgency ; how, indeed, it was too much 
relaxed in the first frenzy after Dunkirk 
and had later to be revived in altered 
shape as a means of checking waste ; how 
the principles changed so that financial 
control often appeared to be exercised by 
reference to non-financial criteria ; and 
how the centralisation that financial con- 
trol provided became an important 
instrument of co-ordination of produc- 
tion processes and purchases that would 
otherwise have been at. variance, with 
resultant waste or delay. Except that 
Mr Ashworth perhaps gives insufficient 
weight to this last contribution, his 
account of these well-documented 
matters is impeccable. 


But what was not documented, and 
does not get its due place in this study, 


is the continuing contribution that was: 


made at all levels by the function of 
independent financial criticism. Mr 
Ashworth seemingly underrates the 
worth of this technique at its best ; he 
does not dispel, and may even foster, the 
widespread illusion that efficiency in 
financial terms differs from efficiency in 

“real” terms; and he is trapped into 
assuming that the drawing together of 
the functions of finance and production 
in some departments was always an 
unqualified gain. These are blemishes in 
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Mr Ashworth’s study that must be noted 
for the record ; but mostly they are fi.s 
in emphasis at particular points. | The 
work as a whole is admirable. 


Meminisse Juvat 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE caw. 
BRIDGE UNION, 1815-1939. 

By Percy Cradock, with contribution 
ten others. 

Bowes and Bowes. 192 pages. 12s. « 


7 is really two books in one. The 
first half is a long essay by Mr Po: 
Cradock (President, Lent Term, 19 
on the Cambridge Union in the pinc- 
teenth century. The lustre of two or 
three quite exceptional mames has given 
the Oxford Union such fame that it w)!! 
come to most le a8 a surprise to 
learn that the bridge Socicty is by 
several years the older and, presumab)) 
the model for its sister. It was founded 
in 1815 and the book contains in an 
appendix the names of the officers for 
each term from then to the present day, 
interrupted only by the two world war: 
The list contains no Prime Ministc: 
yet), but it does nevertheless include on 
astonishing number of great name: 
Whewell, Macaulay, Bulwer Lytton 
Praed, Thackeray—in the earlier \: 
Cambridge seemed to run to literatu: 
as Oxford to politics. It is-no easy ti 
to pass in rapid review so many name: 
and to deal with such small slices of « 
many careers. Mr Cradock has per- 
formed his task admirably. Indeed, }11s 
essay is well worth reading, even (0: 
those who have no interest in the Union. 
for its graceful picture of life in the o!d 
Cambridge—of that section of its 
that falls between the strictly acaden 
and the purely social, that is educatc 
without being pedantic, high-spiritc: 
but not wholly frivolous. Mr redox k 
in a sense, was writing about 
ancestors ; clearly he is worthy of th: 

The second half of the book consis: 
of contributions from ten ex-President: 
of the twentieth century whose recollc: 
tions between them cover the forty yeu: 
up to the outbreak of the second w 
These latter-day mames, too, are im- 
pressive enough for any dust-jackc', 
including as they do the former edito: 
of the Spectator, the President of 1): 
International Court of Justice, a Lord 
Justice of Appeal, the Chancellor of thc 
Exchequer and the Bishop of Durham 
The story shows that not all who ar 
brilliant in their youth become eminen' 
in their maturity ; but no one can read 
it without reflecting how astonishing!) 
early able men stand out among their 
fellows, how much there must be in 
native qualities and early environment. 
how little in experience. 

Unlike Mr Cradock’s essay, these ten 
are simple reminiscence, and they 


quality—and, it must be added, in 
modesty. eee to be senti- 


mental about sng youthful triumphs (the 
sweetest that ace ee Everybody, 
in doing ‘so, temptation tc 


polio Lin foes sis con oni 
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unusual position of having this portion 
of their early lives fully documented. 
The result is that, while they all clearly 
still chink it was tremendous fun, the 
-eader may be left wondering just 


“asua 

ah The appeal of this second part of 
the book is therefore likely to be greatest 
for se (there are many) who are 
name in it and can themselves 
remember, with a warming of the heart, 
those zreat nights long ago, how sweet 


f them were, how bitter others, 


and w terribly much at the time it all 
raract : 


Destroying the Jews 


THE FINAL SOLUTION: The attempt 
to rminate the Jews of Europe, 1939- 


By Gerald Reitlinger. 
Vallentine Mitchell, 630 pages. 30s. 


‘HIS is a compilation of the vast 
| :mount of hitherto unco-ordinated 
material dealing with Hitler’s attempt to 
bring about the “final solution,” in 
other words to destroy the Jewish race. 
It describes the coy technique that 
veiled the most dastardly crimes in his- 
tory with academic phrases of this kind. 
It apportions the approximate responsi- 
lity between Hitler himself, Himmler, 
Heydrich, Eichmann and the rest, sup- 
plying probably the best study of the 
co-operation between Himmler and 
Heydrich which has appeared in English. 
Mr Reitlinger considers that “ Generally 
speaking, Himmler knew what went on 
but without understanding the causes ” 
for the causes were Heydrich’s special 
department. Mr  Reitlinger’s book 
makes one blush once again for the 
impunity with which their accom- 
plice, Karl Wolff, escaped all disagree- 
ible consequences, only, apparently, 
because he negotiated the surrender of 
the German forces in Italy with the 
Allied representatives in Switzerland. 


A 


Mr Reitlinger knows and understands 
the essential differences between the 
German and western Jews and those of 
the east. About the latter he quotes 
M. Guérin’s illuminating words: 
It did not occur to the Jews to take to 
the woods, to disappear forever from the 
towns where there was so much danger. 
[t was not lack of courage on their part 
so much as racial fatalism forcing them 
‘o crowd into the ancestral ghettoes in 
rtue of an ancient gregarious instinct. 
On the other hand Mr Reitlinger’s 
account of the rebellion of the Warsaw 


=> 


J 


ghetto, which “has become a Jewish 
pic in its own right,” is somehow not 
So moving as one might expect. 


Mr Reitlinger follows Dr Kogon in 
“scovering the seed of long-run failure 
in ‘ue Nazi system itself, because any- 
ring so wicked was inevitably corrupt. 
: “nS to sterilize half-Jews became a 
'Atce—* The stamped cards, that freed 
—'c owners from wearing the Jewish 
12, had for the most part been sold 
“ca by Gestapo agents.” Mr Reit- 
linger’s ¢ is : 

ful in he a eee help- 
and his list of sources is useful. 


t shattering story, 
This, 


however, is one of the many books 
now being published in which the notes 
are placed at the end instead of at the 
bottom of the page concerned. This 
practice may have advantages, but it 
may also prevent those who are 
anxious to use the notes from doing so 
by the bother of finding the place. 


Domesday Book for 


Australia 


THE STRUCTURE AND CAPACITY 
OF AUSTRALIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 

Division of Industrial Development, De- 
partment of: National Development, Com- 
monwealth of Australia. 

Distributed by Angus and Robertson, 528 
pages, £3. 


“Pus comprehensive and detailed sur- 
vey of Australian secondary indus- 
tries was originally undertaken by the 
Government as a departmental inquiry 
into the gaps in Australia’s manu- 
facturing capacity. Besides providing 
detailed technical and production in- 
formation on every kind of Australian- 
made article, it gives, significantly, 
imports of comparable foreign ware and 
frequently indicates where scope appears 
to exist for the replacement of imports. 
The criteria are, however, primarily 
technical ; it is stated when a market 
exists large enough to absorb a plant’s 
output, but not whether such output 
could compete in cost with imports. 
This, however, will depend in many if 
not most cases on the protection given 
by the Tariff Board or obtainable from 
it; and the British, American, or other 
overseas manufacturer, who contem- 
plates setting up a branch behind the 
Australian tariff, will find in this volume 
most of the critical information he 
wants, not only on size of markets but 
also supply of components, accessories, 
power and materials. 


The survey covers the output of some 
43,000 factories in 200 major industries 
and in itself constitutes a valuable 
market survey of Australian industrial 
activity and requirements. It records 
the astonishingly rapid, if at times lop- 
sided, development of the Australian 
economy. Summary tables at the end 
of the volume perhaps inevitably pro- 
voke the speculations of the economist, 
showing, as they do, the way in which 
Australian manufacturing capacity ex- 
pands at a far greater rate than basic 
production. Manufacturmg now em- 
ploys 917,000 persons compared with 
§63,000 in 1938-39. In ten years the 
value of manufacturing output has 
tripled. At the same time, import re- 
placement is by no means diminishing 
Australia’s dependence on overseas pro- 
ducers. Between 1938-39 and 1951-52, 
for example, the value of its imports of 
metal manufactures and machinery in- 
creased more than tenfold. In 1938-39 
its exports of machinery and manu- 
factures were nearly a third of the value 
of its imports in this class ;-in 1951-52, 
they were only a little over one-sixth of 
the value of imports. 
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Although this survey may not be 
entirely a monument to economic 
wisdom, it most certainly is a monument 
to Australian ingenuity, skill and com- 
mercial enterprise in the processing of 
all locally produced materials, and in 
the development of a heavy industry 
which in efficiency is second to none in 
the Commonwealth. It is a domesday 
book of which the Australian business 
man can be proud, and the British 
business man can keep on his shelf of 
reference books with interest—if not 
always with profit. 


Guide to Libel 


THE LAW OF LIBEL AND SLANDER. 
By Oswald S. Hickson and P. F. Carter- 
Ruck. 

Faber. 244 pages, Statutes and Index. 40s. 


HE late Mr Oswald Hickson was a 

solicitor with great practical experi- 
ence in the law of defamation ; he acted 
for Lioyd’s underwriters issuing many of 
the policies that cover periodical pro- 
prietors, and he was later a member of 
the Porter Committee itself. ‘This book 
was begun in his lifetime and has since 
been completed (to include the changes 
made by the Defamation Act, 1952) by 
Mr Carter-Ruck. It is described as not 
a textbook but a guide to those whose 
concern or interest it is to know some- 
thing about this subject. It is a guod 
guide, but in two respects it might have 
been better. 

One defect is perhaps inherent in the 
authorship. It must be very difficult 
for a lawyer to write a book on a com- 
plicated branch of the law and to escape 
the atmosphere of a textbook, for the 
lawyer is interested in the law as it was 
not only as it is. The layman for 
whom this book is intended is less likely 
to be. He may well find it hard enough 
to grasp the law as it is and he may be 
confused rather than helped by refer- 
ences to repealed statutes and changed 
common law. The book would be im- 
proved by some excisions. The second 
defect is perhaps inherent in the date of 
publication. The Act of last year made 
many important changes whose effect 
may not be completely clear until the 
courts have ruled exactly what the words 
of the Act mean. The surviving author 
has been compelled to graft the 1952 
Act on to existing stock (and some of 
the grafts are still a little rough) at a 
time when the Act has not, to mix the 
metaphor, been run in by use. He leaves 
the impression that he is, mentally, look- 
ing forward to the law as it will be after 
the 1952 Act, not of surveying it afresh 
after the Act. One further small point 
—it would have been more helpful to 
have printed the statutes concerning de- 
famation as they stand today, with the 
cumulative effect of all the revisions 


- incorporated. 


But the book remains, in intention and 
largely in performance, a practical guide. 
The law of defamation cannot be under- 
stood without the illumination given by 
the decided cases and these are there. 
The chapter on the liabilities of book- 
sellers and distributors, for example, is 
admirable. 
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Looking 


Washington, D.C. 
F proof were needed that the American public as a 
whole is often wiser than the political representatives 

that it elects, this was provided in ample measure last 
week. As the first sick and wounded United Nations 
prisoners crossed the line at Panmunjom, the correspon- 
dents assembled there began to cable stories of atrocities, 
brutal treatment by Chinese guards, and death marches 
like those which ten years ago raised American blood to 
the boiling point in the war against Japan. Within a day 
Senator Styles Bridges—perhaps seeing an issue on which 
he might with luck get greater headlines than his col- 
league Senator McCarthy—began to demand various and 
vague retributive measures, though his connection, as the 
Chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, with 
the subject of war crimes is not easy to detect. 

At the end of the week Senator Byrd released corre- 
spondence with General MacArthur, whom he was seek- 
ing to involve in the long and tedious debate on ammu- 
nition supplies. In these letters the General, scenting 
perhaps a favourable wind for his ideas, advocated warn- 
ing China and Russia of the ability which the United 
States possesses (in his opinion) to destroy China’s indus- 
trial base and cut her communications with Russia. Such 
a warning, he considered, would hasten a Korean settle- 
ment. Senator Bridges followed this up by announcing his 
own “standby ” programme of increasing military pressure 
in order to force China to conclude a truce. 

There have been times when such ideas could have 
brightened the clouded reputations of both the Senator and 
the General, but public opinion has not taken fire either 
at the atrocities or at the attractive suggestions of making 
peace by threatening war. 
about the state of American opinion it is that greater anxiety 
probably exists today for a successful and pacific outcome 
of the Korean armistice negotiations than at any time since 
they began. 

This does not mean that there has been any great 
advance in clarifying public opinion on the complicated 
and thorny issues which surround Far Eastern policy. 
In a sense, the new Administration inadvertently con- 
tributed to the confusion when President Eisenhower and 
Mr Dulles, on taking office, developed the doctrine of 
treating all forms of aggression and resistance to aggression 
in Asia as a common front. This was intended to have 
the laudable purpose of showing Russia and China that 
the United States stood as firmly behind France in Indo- 
China and Britain in Malaya as it did behind the United 
Nations action in Korea. But the effect of the doctrine on 


American Survey 


If any generalisation is valid ° 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London 
Those items which are written in th- 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Eastward 


American opinion has been to create a belief that a settle- 
ment in Korea can be made into a settlement of all causes 
of tension in the Far East. When Senator Taft said ten 
days ago that every effort “should be made to settle all 
the questions of the Far East in one bite” he was voicing 
the views of a number of other Senators. He was prob- 
ably also expressing the ordinary American’s reaction to 
the reopening of the armistice negotiations in the light of 
the Soviet’s novel mildness and the new Administration’s 
policy. 


* 


Mr Dulles’s explanation the following day that the 
armistice involved a purely military settlement and that 
this must precede the holding of a political conference 
on the future of Korea was a plain statement of fact. Even 
if the Administration wished to, it could not at this stage 
unpick an arrangement that had been so laboriously worked 
out with the Communists and with the Allies. But the fact 
that Senator Taft and his fellow Senators should even 
consider a “ one bite ” solution desirable shows how greatly 
the American attitude on the Eastern question has changed. 
Eighteen months ago, when the truce negotiations first 
started, there was fear in Washington lest the Chinese Com- 
munists use the bait of a truce in Korea to extract con- 
cessions on trade, on admission to the United Nations, on 
Formosa, or on diplomatic recognition, Great care was 
taken to separate the question of a military truce from that 
of a political settlement, and the negotiations have been 
conducted on that basis ever since. The change that has 
come about in the minds of the Senators is (as Mr Joseph 
Harsch, the correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor, 
points out) the acceptance, consciously or unconsciously, 
of Communist China as a state which must be negotiated 
with and no longer as a distasteful revolutionary movement 
which might perhaps be exorcised by world disapproval or 
the withholding of political negotiations. 

But despite the Administration’s decision to adhere to 
the distinction between a military and a political settlement 
the consolidation of Communist China as a power has led 
to a shift in aim. The Truman Administration envisaged 
the process of settlement as taking place in three stages: 
the conclusion of an armistice in Korea which would have 
to be as watertight as possible, since it might be the only 
settlement achieved for many years ; a political conference 
to settle the future of Korea; and eventually a further 
political conference to discuss all other causes of tension i 
the Far East. What the new Administration would prefer 
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to see would be a dovetailing of stages two and three, so 
that bargaining counters which the United States and the 
West possess outside Korea, such as the trade embargo 
and Formosa, could be used to improve the United Nations 
position in demanding a unified and free Korea. 

There is no very great optimism in Washington about an 
early conclusion of the negotiations for a military armistice. 
The indications of the brutal treatment of the United 
Nations prisoners are not considered by the *State Depart- 
ment to introduce a new factor, since such brutality was 
well established before the sick and wounded were returned. 
There is something akin to a conspiracy of silence to stifle 
Senator Bridges and to avoid making the treatment of 
prisoners an issue. But the evidence of the Communist 
failure to return all the sick and wounded in their care is 
taken very seriously by the State Department, for it raises 
the question of whether the Chinese Communists will 
observe any armistice agreement in good faith. 

But if the armistice is finally settled and gives way to 
a general conference on Far Eastern questions, another 
“reat debate” in American opinion is presumably to be 
expected, which will make the last one look like a nursery 
squabble. There is no agreement in America about what 
concessions the United States should be prepared to make 
to reach a permanent settlement with China, and very 
little effort has been made to guide opinion. Although the 

epublican Administration has probably, in its heart of 
hearts, decided that it must live with Communist Peking, 
since it cannot ignore or subvert it, it is doubtful if the 
Republican party has come anywhere near such a decision. 

When it does, what concessions is the United States 
actually willing to make in return for a United Korea and 
the calling off of Ho Chi Minh in Indo-China? Mr 
Dulles’s tentative idea of putting Formosa under United 
Nations trusteeship was throttled at birth, and a lifting of 
the embargo on the shipment of materials means reversing 
one of the new Administration’s first “ positive” policies. 
Indeed, any whispers of possible political compromises or 
manceuvres bring forth cries of “ appeasement” from the 
dominant section of the Republican party. There is not 
even any generally agreed view on the strength and objec- 
tives of the Peking government, and divisions of opinion run 
through the State Department and the Pentagon as strongly 
as through Congtess. The present intense speculation on 
the battle for power in Moscow obscures the fact that a 
similar battle is going on in Washington and must be 
resolved before the new Administration can reach a decision 
on the long-term policy it intends to pursue towards China. 


Democracy’s Hollow Core 


)M A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, D.C, 


W HEN President Eisenhower appeared for the first 
time before Congress it was perhaps a trifle incon- 
‘uous to hear, wedged in between the de-neutralisation 
o! Formosa and other high matters of state, that he intended 
to appoint two additional commissioners for the District of 
Columbia. But, far from being of only trifling importance, 
‘he President’s desire to increase the district commissioners 

om three to five was a tentative attempt to grapple with 
« striking and singular anomaly—that the city which regards 
itself as the heart of the democratic world, in which the 
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struggle for freedom is inspired and planned, is one of 
the very few places on either side of the Iron Curtain which 
lacks, both in theory and in fact, any semblance of demo- 
cratic choice of its rulers or control over them. Except 
for the fortunate few, mostly government employees who 
maintain voting rights in their home states, the inhabitants 
of the District of Columbia are completely disfranchised. 
They can neither vote for the great officers of state, the 
President and the Vice-President, nor for members of 
Congress nor even for their local administrators. The 
capital city is, in short, a not so tiny enclave (70 square 
miles) of authoritarianism in the great continent of 
democracy. 

The peculiarly undemocratic system of government under 
which the District suffers dates back to the founding fathers 
who, understandably enough, were determined that the seat 
of the federal government should not be in any way depen- 
dent on local or state authorities. Accordingly, in the Con- 
stitution, Congress was given “the sole power to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
district as might become the seat of government.” As the 
Constitution granted only to states the right of electing 
Senators, Representatives and presidential electors, who in 
turn elect the President and Vice-President—and the 
founding fathers precluded the District from ever becoming 
a state—it was clear that they never intended the inhabitants 
of the ten square miles they originally chose for the capital 
to play a very marked part in the democratic processes of 
the Union. 

When, in 1788 and 1789, Maryland and Virginia ceded 
sections of marshland lying on either side of the Potomac 
river to the federal government on which to build the 
capital, the population was largely animal and the few 
federal employees who came to live there could maintain 
their voting rights in their states of origin. But now, with 
a population of almost 900,000, which exceeds that of 
thirteen fully fledged states, the problem is no longer 
academic. Both parties always include, in their electoral 
programmes, some good intentions about rectifying the 
position, but as the campaign gets under way the question 
recedes into the background. The candidates are, after 
all, out to get votes and a disfranchised community is at 
a disadvantage in such matters. And after the election is 
over Washingtonians are so excited at the prospect of the 
inaugural parade that they forget that, although privileged 
to cheer and live with the incoming President, they were 
allowed no hand in electing him. 


* 


Instead of the present arrangement, under which the 
capital’s affairs are controlled by two Congressional com- 
mittees, working through three district commissioners 
appointed by the President, some reformers demand a 
democratically elected municipal council and an . elected 
or appointed mayor. A form of local government exjsted 
from 1800, when the federal government moved to Wash- 
ington, to 1874, when the system of commissioners came 
into being, but throughout most of this period the District 
was hopelessly administered, corruption was rife and the 
capital, without a paved street until 1871, was a disgrace 
to the country. So Congress, disillusioned by mayoral cor- 
ruption and alarmed by the municipal debt, resumed direct 
control itself. 
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Within the very narrow limits allowed them the com- 
missioners have done a good job. But they are bound hand 
and foot by their masters in Congress, the Senate and House 
District Committees, which exercise day-to-day jurisdiction 
over district affairs, Still worse, the members of these 
committees are more interested in earning the good will 
of their constituents back home than in deserving well of 
the politically valueless District of Columbia. The present 
chairman of the Senate District Committee comes from 
South Dakota, some 900 miles away, which is like having 
a Roman politician administer the London County Council. 
If he spends too much time working on District affairs he is 
immediately criticised in South Dakota for not attending to 
his constituents’ business. Moreover, the commissioners 
are faced with the difficulty of having to have Acts of 
Congress passed—a laborious and lengthy process—for 
even the trivia of local administration. .It is, for example, 
forbidden by Act of Congress to fly a kite in the streets 
of Washington. 

But the main problem of the commissioners is money. 
Since half of the taxable land in the District is federally- 
owned and therefore tax-free, the revenue from this source 
is only half of what it would otherwise be. In addition, 
the capital is relatively bereft of business and commerce, 
which denies it another major source of income. The needs 
for expenditure, on the other hand, are greatly increased by 
having to keep up appearances. For example, it is estimated 
that the new district court, a massive and imposing building 
just completed, cost about four times more than would be 
normal for another city of the same population. 

In view of the absence of revenue and the burden of 
prestige spending, it was originally laid down that the 
federal government should finance 50 per cent of the 
District’s outlay, but this year Congress fixed the figure 
at 8 per cent, the lowest figure so far. This is a woefully 
inadequate sum and means that drainage and prisons are 
sacrificed to the fine avenues and imposing federal buildings 
by which the casual visitor judges the nation’s capital. 


* 


Home rule, the remedy which had the backing of Presi- 
dent Truman, passed the Senate in the last Congress only 
to be blocked: by the House.’ It is again before the present 
Congress, but runs into stubborn southern opposition. 
About one-third of the District’s population is coloured— 
the proportion has increased enormously in recent years— 
and southern Congressmen refuse to tolerate the possibility 
of a black mayor in the nation’s capital, or a city council 
dominated by Negro members who might try to pass laws 
against segregation which it would be embarrassing to 
Congress to have to vote down. 

It is precisely to overcome this Congressional obstruction 
that a second home rule group argues that the first agitation 
should be for the right to vote for the President and Vice- 
President. Then Congress could no longer afford to turn 
a deaf ear to the District’s plea. But for the District to 
get such a franchise would need an amendment of the 
Constitution, which itself requires a two-thirds majority 


of the House and of the Senate and approval by two-thirds. 


of the states. Recognising this as the first step to home 
rule, the southerners have in the past obstructed such a 
change and show every sign of continuing to do so. 


So one is brought back to the proposal put forward by. 
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President Eisenhower, to incréase the three district «. 
missioners to five. The idea is that one new commis;i: .. 
would be a Negro and one a woman, which, if it did 
begin to solve the problem of democratic governm:», 
would at least give two additional groups in the Dic:: ¢; 
some say in local administration. The reformers, of cour. 
reject the proposal as simply scratching at the surface «{ 
the problem. But it has one cardinal advantage—tha: 
has a good chance of being acceptable to Congress. Ajic; 
a century and a half of talk one reform, however sliy}:. 
on the statute book would be something of a red-letter-<.. 
for the citizens of the District of Columbia. 





American Notes 


Shadow Chiefs-of-Staff 


OR some time Senator Taft has been urging that a br: 
F survey of United States military policy should bx 
undertaken and that the basic strategic concepts as well a: 
the actual armament programme should be thoroughly 
reviewed, if not before this year’s appropriations for defence 
and foreign aid are considered, at least before the Adminis- 
tration presents its requests for the 1955 fiscal year next 
January. It certainly seems unlikely that Congress’: 
appetite for economy will be satisfied with anything less, 
especially since personal rivalries and military inefficiencic: 
have been brought into the open by the inquiry into the 
ammunition shortage in Korea. Mr Kyes, the respected new 
Deputy Secretary of Defence, agreed this week that a com- 
plete review of the present position was needed, but he 
seems to have been thinking mainly in industrial and 
administrative terms. However, Mr Taft, who is convinced 
that greater sea and air power would permit the withdrawal 
of American land troops from Europe on a large scale. 
undoubtedly intends to bring up this old controversy once 
again. 

It is a controversy in which he has been opposed by th 
present Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, which may explain his lack o! 
confidence in them and his feeling that they have been guilt) 
of political partisanship. The terms of office of three of the 
four expire in August, and General Bradley, the chairman. 
cannot be reappointed. It is now being proposed, b) 
Senator Taft and other prominent Republicans in Congress. 
that their successors should be nominated, and confirmed 
by the Senate, immediately and that in the intervening 
three months this shadow group should bring fresh mind: 
to the survey of the whole question of national security 
which Mr Taft desires. The President is thought to b< 
sympathetic to the idea, even though he has always insisted 
that the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff ought to be kept out o! 
fore while Senator Taft seems to be dragging them 
right in. 

In fact, however, it is difficult to see how the Joint Chiefs 
can be kept above politics when, as happens at present. 
many of the bitterest political issues revolve round strategic 
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The better to serve their clients, Samson Clark & Co. Ltd. have transferred their 


Fimancial Advertising Division to 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C.2, in the heart of 


the City. This expanded Samson Clark Service provides facilities for all forms of 
fimancial advertising, including the publication in the Press of Prospectuses, Statements 
for Information, Reports of Company Meetings, together with a Press Cutting and 
Editorial Service to clients and a Financial News Service to City Editors. 


In charge: Robert H. S. Lyall 
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Head Office: 57-61 Mortimer St., London, W.1 
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Once a fortnight the English-language edition of LIFE mnsTERNATIONAL 
goes to 120 countries outside the U.S. and Canada. A new Spanish- 
language edition circulates in Central and South America. Most of the 
people who read these editions are in the-higher income groups; men 
and women of the professions, government officials, industrialists, 
business executives, their wives and families. People who not only want 
and can afford the best of the world’s products, but who also have a 
hand on the purse strings of companies, industries and nations. Against 
the background of LIFE’s outstanding picture-journalism these people 
see the advertisement pages—beautifully printed in black and white or 
colour—a brilliant international showcase for the world’s foremost 
companies and products. An advertisement campaign in the LIFE 
INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS builds sales and prestige in the most profitable 
quarters of the world. The Advertisement Director (Grosvenor 4080) 
will be pleased to supply full details of circulation and rates on request. 


International 


LIFE IN ENGLISH — approximately 300,000 
copies in English circulating in 120 countries 
outside North America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL —approximately 
215,000 copies in Spanish circulating in 
Central and South America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
of LIFE magazine. 
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questions. They have, however, beem involved in Con- 
gress’s day-to-day arguments more than is necessary, as the 
result of the details of service administration in which they 
have become involved and of the weakness of the civilian 
control over them. To remedy these faults and to clarify 
the role of the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, who are intended to 
be military planners and advisers to civilian officials, and 
no more than that, is the chief aim of the scheme for 
reorganising the Defence Department, which has now been 
submitted to the President by Mr Nelson Rockefeller’s 
committee, which-was asked last November to suggest ways 
of improving the efficiency of government. 


. 


Iron Curtain or Golden Door? 


T has always been easier, although more dangerous, to 
] escape from behind the iron curtain than to get through 
the “ golden door” that leads-into the United States. But 
that door has been even more difficult to penetrate since 
the Displaced Persons Act. expired and the new McCarran 
Immigration Act came into force at the end of last year. 
President Eisenhower has never concealed his sympathy for 
the psychological as well as the practical reasons why the 
United States should welcome not only refugees from 
Communist oppression but also emigrants from other over- 
crowded European countries. He has now suggested that 
Congress should relieve the immediate pressure by admit- 
ting an extra 240,000 immigrants in the next two years, 
and remedy the permanent problem by amending the 
McCarran Act. 

As regards the latter, Mr Eisenhower has so far asked 
the Senate subcommittee on immigration only to study once 
again the many complaints about the “serious and inequit- 
able” restrictions in the Act. But criticism of it has 
never followed party-lines and it will take a far stronger 
lead than the President has as yet been prepared to give 
Congress, on this or any other matter, to force a recon- 
sideration of the Act. For Senator McCarran’s Republican 
successor .as chairman of the subcommittee, Senator 
Watkins of Utah, differs from his predecessor in little 
except his party allegiance. 

Mr Watkins has no intention of holding hearings on the 
Act at present, for he argues that it is too soon to judge 
how it works in practice. There is some truth in this ; 
the restrictions on foreign seamen, for example, which 
caused so much ill-feeling at first, are now, it appears, 
giving rise to less irritation. But it is not too soon to 
answer the objections to the Act in principle, especially if, 
as its supporters contend, the critics have either failed to 
read, or havé misinterpreted, its 300 complicated pages. 

The complaints against the Act which the President has 
asked Mr Watkins to study concern mainly its discrimina- 
tion against naturalised citizens and other groups and the 
excessive responsibility put upon officials by the vagueness 
of its definitions of the conditions under which visas may 
be denied and aliens deported. Not even Mr Eisenhower 
seems to have any hope of remedying the basic fault of 
the Act, its perpetuation of the national origins basis for 
immigration quotas, which means that only small numbers 
are allowed in from the countries of eastern and southern 
Europe where the need is greatest. He has, however, 
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drawn attention to the -provision under which refugees 
coming in from these countries under special legislation 
in excess of the permitted numbers are counted against the 
quotas for future years, thus cutting down further immigra- 
tion very drastically. This is one of the reasons why it 
seems impossible to carry out the President’s proposal for 
admitting 120,000 extra immigrants a year, within the 
framework of the present Act, as he suggests, since it only 
prevides for 155,000 a year from all countries. 


Boom on Wheels 


TEEL producers continue to work to capacity, although 
S a few small strikes prevented April from becoming 
another record-breaking month. But they are beginning 
to wonder how long they will be able to go on selling all 
they can produce. So far there is no indication of a fall in 
demand, but some at least of it comes from manufacturers 
who are laying in extra stocks in anticipation of a price 
rise or a possible steel strike this summer. The latter 
seems unlikely but the former has already begun on a small 
scale. The government’s increased need for steel for shells 
is another important source of demand, which could shrink 
sharply should there be a truce in Korea. Most important 
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of all is the demand from car and truck manufacturers ; 
even last year they bought 15 per cent of all the steel 
produced and now that restrictions on their output have 
been removed their requirements seem insatiable. 

Steel producers ask themselves whether this can con- 
tinue, but the automobile makers do not admit to any 
doubts. Output of cars in the first quarter of this year 
was 50 per cent above the same period of last year and 
continues to rise,.with double shifts being worked in most 

ts. If, as seems likely, nearly 2 million vehicles can 
meen in the second quarter, 1950’s amazing record 
will be broken. This high rate of output is directly related 
to demand ; new cars are selling well, although used cars 
ate beginning to accumulate. 
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The General Motors Corporation, from its first quarter's 
report, finds itself in an especially satisfactory position and 
is well on the way to regaining its prewar share, 48 per 
cent, of the automobile business. The Chrysler and Ford 
companies, each with about 20 per cent, compete closely 
for second place and the new. company, just formed by a 
merger between the Willys-Overland and Kaiser-Frazer 
corporations, expects, probably over-optimistically, to come 
fourth. It seems odd that the Kaiser-Frazer firm, which 
was near bankruptcy, was able to borrow the money to buy 
its more prosperous rival. The answer lies partly in the 
large Kaiser losses in recent years, which can be set off for 
tax purposes against any future profits the new company 
may make, and partly in the well developed Willys system 
of distribution, something which the Kaiser-Frazer com- 
pany has lacked. 


Housing in the House 


NE of the ways by which the House of Representatives 
managed to cut over $700 million out of the first 
Appropriation Bill it has passed was to halt all new federal 
subsidies for low-cost housing in the year beginning next 
July. The vote on this step provided the first clash between 
the conservatives, of both parties, determined to justify 
tax reduction by cutting government spending everywhere, 
and the Democrats and Republicans, chiefly from big cities, 
who feel that the first Republican Administration since the 
nineteen-twenties cannot afford to balance its books at the 
expense of its social responsibilities. 

The present housing subsidies had a bi-partisan, not a 
New Deal, origin. Senator Taft was one of the authors of 
the long-range Housing Act passed in 1949, which 
authorised a total of 810,000 low-cost dwelling units to be 
built over a period of six years. The annual total of 135,000 
units to be built by localities and subsidised by Washington 
has, however, never been reached. In 1951, because of the 
Korean crisis, President Truman asked for only 75,000, 
and Congress appropriated money for only 50,000. Last 
year the allowance was cut to 35,000. This is only a drop 
in the housing bucket ; thanks, in part, to a mild winter, 
houses are still being started at a rate of over a million a 
year. But despite the long run the housing boom has had, 
demand for subsidised dwellings remains high, at least in 
the big cities. How strong the demand even for the dearer 
ones remains in New York may be judged by the fact that 
10,000 people stormed Gimbels, a department store, the 
day it put on sale 3,700 co-operative flats in buildings yet 
to be constructed. 

President Eisenhower had asked Congress to provide 
money for 35,000 subsidised dwellings ; this would con- 
tinue the status quo until his commission on federal-state 
relations decides what role the federal government should 
play in housing. But he refused to rebuke the House for 
turning down his modest request, which was conveyed 
loyally, but perhaps not over-enthusiastically, by Mr Cole, 
the Administration’s new housing head, and a long-time 
enemy of low-cost federal housing. Similarly, the Admini- 
stration made no great effort to secure the five months’ 
extension of federal rent control it favoured to enable states 
to pass their own rent control laws if they wanted to. Mr 
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Eisenhower may count himself lucky to have secured , 
three-month reprieve for rent ceilings. If the pub! 
housing programme is saved from extinction in the Sen: 
as happened last year, the credit will belong to Mr Tali, ; 
handful of liberal Republicans, and the Fair D-); 
Democrats, not to the White House. 


Internal Security 


T will surprise many to realise that the Subversive Act: 
I ties Board, created under the Internal Security Ac: 
1950, has only just last week concluded, after two years 
hea.ings, that the Communist party is “ nurtured by 
Soviet Union ” and dedicated to overthrow, by violence 
necessary, the government of the United States. Such : 
finding was necessary before the party could be require: 
to file with the Department of Justice its list of membe 
its sources of funds and a detailed account of how they ar. 
spent, and be forced to identify all its propaganda. 

The party has no intention of complying until it ha, 
exhausted its legal—or perhaps its financial—resources. 
will be a year or more before the constitutionality of «| 
requirement and of the Act which authorises it can be dete: 
mined. And even then, the effect may be not to make th: 
party operate in the open, but to force it underground. | 
Mr Brownell, the Attorney General, has already asked the 
board to require twelve “ Communist-front ” organisation: 
—groups alleged to be dominated by the party—to regisicr 
as well. None of this means that the party is about to be 
outlawed. It can still hold meetings, publish newspapers 
and magazines, if the money can be found, buy radio tim: 
and run candidates. 

Meanwhile, Mr Brownell has finally unveiled his plan for 
keeping the federal government free of disloyal or unreliab|.: 
servants. President Eisenhower’s announced aim has been 
to maintain the executive house in such good order tha’ 
Congress would have no further excuse for trespassing. A 
loyalty programme has existed since 1947, with depart- 
mental boards to weigh charges against individuals and » 
supreme review board to hear appeals. These are all swep' 
away ; a new and broader standard—behaviour consisten( 
with the national security—is set up. 

The heads of some departments dealing with secret 
matters have before this had the power to dismiss sum- 
marily those whose loose talk or personal weaknesses made 
them dangerous to employ. Now all heads of agencies and 
departments will have this power and will be responsible 
for the* security of their staffs. They may set up loyalty 
boards—made up of government servants from other 
departments—but these will be purely advisory. 

One advantage of the new standard is that a man can be 
dismissed without impugning his loyalty and making it hard 
for him to find even a private job. But from the point 0! 
view of the individual’s rights, the lack of any appeals 
procedure is a backward step. Uneasiness on this point wa; 
one reason why the new plan, which was expected in 
February, was held up'so long. Mr Brownell, however, 
appears to have won his point. A heavy responsibility is 
thus put on heads of departments to avoid even the appear- 
ance of victimising people they do not like, perhaps for the 
sake of replacing them with good Republicans. 
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The Assembly in Perspective 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


TS seventh session of the United Nations General 
Assembly recessed in a flickering glow of unanimity 
more amicable than the atmosphere in which it began. 
he session closed—it has been recessed, technically, until 
armistice pact is signed at Panmunjom—in a series of 
arm congratulatory speeches, but tensions were still so 
close that men watched their words. When Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb tagged a bow to Vishinsky with a Latin flourish about 
neeting again auspicium melioris aevi, the translator failed 
to put the phrase into Russian and for a moment the old 
suspicions bristled. 

Too much hard-taught cynicism pervaded the corridors 
to permit of many statements that the pale halo of the 
Russian sun will last, or even that its rays may in the longer 
run prove beneficent. The more philosophic contented 
themselves with enjoying the respite while it lasts, and with 
it the opportunity to finish what otherwise threatened to be 
some very sticky items. It would have been hard to believe 
n October that the Polish resolution, originally intended to 
mbarrass the United States, would eventually be trans- 
muted into a set of phrases which could be approved by 
every nation present. It was equally unlikely that a Burmese 
complaint against the activities of Chinese Nationalist troops 
vould be passed with reasonable discussion, no negative 
votes, and only two abstentions. 

Che unquestionable gains made in the wavering light of 
the Russian sun were the agreement on a new Secretary 
General and the airing of personnel woes. | Whatever 
happens next, the replacement of the unhappy Mr Trygve 
Lic by Mr Hammarskjéld counts as an unadulterated good. 
The complexities of the personnel tangle have been set 
before the Assembly with some hope that confidence, 
courtesy and a firm understanding of the powers and 
responsibilities of office may restore shattered morale ; 
these should also help to re-establish the prestige of the 
organisation and the self-confidence of the staff. The 
Assembly debate on the subject was outspoken enough to be 
salutary. The resolution, with its restatement of the Charter 
csign of an international secretariat not to be meddled with 
‘ any member nation, with its recognition that this ideal 
ceds support from members as well as firmness on the part 
0! the Secretary General, added more than pious hopes. 

Although the session ended with its dignity repaired and 
i's bruises healing, it leaves behind it certain basic questions 
'c which member nations need to give attention. The first 
o! these is the damage wrought by the continuing dispropor- 
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von between west and east. France, Belgium and the 





Netherlands are there ; so are the Scandinavian nations. 
But Germany is not represented, nor is. Italv, and nor are 
Spain, Portugal and Switzerland. This lack of European 
weight is partly to blame for the ease with which UN 
meetings have deteriorated into slugging matches between 
Russia and the United States, with the more timid nations 
sitting on the sidelines and dodging when opponents come 
too close. It also encourages the United States in such 
ungainly ventures as sending the FBI to interview foreign 
secretariat members, or refusing visas to accredited repre- 
sentatives of Ecosoc who do not fit within the straitjacket 
of the McCarran Act. 

The second problem arises out of the need for a clearer 
understanding of what the United Nations should, and 
should not, be expected to accomplish. The Assembly 
continues to be over-burdened: in part because matters are 
brought to it which should not come until all other means 
of discussion and agreement have been exhausted ; in part 
because its procedure, though improved with experience, is 
still clumsy and time-consuming. The popular concept of 
the Assembly as a town meeting of the world has led to a 
disregard of Charter limitations in favour of an expansive 
feeling that anything can, and should, be brought before it. 

Some method is needed by which items can be more 
closely screened before they are put on the agenda, without 
arousing cries of political pressure. Nations can discipline 
themselves in this matter, and those which are both ex- 
perienced and mature do so; but the newer ones, still finding 
it exhilarating to walk in world company, have yet to learn 
that it may hurt rather than help their cause to rush too 
quickly on to the Assembly floor. The Arab nations hardly 
helped Tunisia and Morocco by bringing their complaints 
to the world area at this point ; the Burmese were wiser in 
accepting the handling of their case rather as a news item 
for the world’s attention. 

By the same token a bridge between action and responsi- 
bility is badly needed. In colonial and trusteeship discus- 
sions, in proposals for helping underdeveloped countries, 
this session has shown an increasing tendency to rest content 
with fuzzy resolutions asking for pie in the sky and promising 


‘im return not even discreet table manners. To clamour for 


funds, and in the next breath to assert the right to nation- 
alise enterprises built with earlier funds, is to pretend that 
bankers and Congressmen can neither hear nor read, Uno 
cannot long be patient with such fantasies without imperil- 
ling its own sources of support. 

The problems of tightening procedures and developing 
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responsibilities are difficult, as long as every nation sits og 
every committee and casts one vote. Obviously a commi 
of sixty members is a clumsy body in any situation, slow 
agree and susceptible of infinite procedural manipulation. 
The committee’s task is to discuss the problems assigned to 
it, and to put its findings in the form of a resolution. When 
these resolutions come to the floor, they are subject to 
editing by the entire sixty, an undertaking which sometimes 
bogs down into comments on commas. Whether passed or 
refused, committee resolutions may then go to plenary 
sessions and can be discussed all over again. 

It can be argued that this slow motion method is inherent 
in the parliamentary tradition, that it discourages hasty 
decisions and provides an outlet for irritation, that when 
east and west sit down together no one should try to hurry 
them. Unfortunately the system also produces such bore- 
dom that one wonders whether the dangers of inattention 
may not be as great as those of haste. Fortunately, some 
members of the secretariat, at least, are beginning to look 
ahead to 1955 when the Charter is to be overhauled. 


Comedy of Diplomats 


Meanwhile the most pessimistic reporter must granf 
that, for all its irritations and inconsistencies, this most con- 
troversial of sessions has had certain positive values. The 
Russians have at least shown that they have not completely 
forgotten the ways of reason. The new American Adminis- 
tration, however clumsy, clearly intends to take the UN 
seriously. The organisation has settled into its new home, 
and got itself a new Secretary General. In the process it 
has taken on a solidity which, however illusory it may have 
seemed at moments in the last six months, does create an 
impression, if only by the mere process of staying in one 
place. At least it is now possible to issue a detailed calendar 
of meetings for 1954-55. 

It must also be admitted that certain aspects of the session 
seem in retrospect not unlike a film comedy of the days 
when the high dramatic moment was marked by the throw- 
ing of a custard pie in the face of an opponent. Around the 
big glass house the cinematic chase went on and on, in and 
out of glass doors, up and down moving staircases, with 
Mr Vyshinsky usually in the lead, Sir Gladwyn Jebb tripping 
him in the corners, Mr Gross and then Mr Lodge thinking 
they were sitting firmly on his head, only to find him roaring 
at them from a new vantage point. Confusion followed 
confusion, stretches of unbearable dullness were followed 
by moments of tense excitement. 

The things that were accomplished owed, in the main, 
more to extraneous events than to the policy pushed by any 
one country. It will be remembered that, on convening in 
October, 1952, the Assembly faced stormy omens and an 
agenda of some seventy items. Had the various committees 
not marked time until after the American elections, they 
might have finished their work by Christmas. Having then 
postponed seven prickly political items until after the new 
Washington Administration was installed and a new Ameri- 


can delegate appointed, the delegates might today have . 


been making the same ugly speeches at each other had not 
Stalin died. The second event relieved the extra pressure 
imposed by the first. Then the Russian change of policy 
arrived ; symbolised by a smiling Vyshinsky and some 
sweetened speeches, it proved to be the biggest custard pie 
of all. 
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Canada Feels its Strength—II 


The Question ‘of Gas 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE natural gas situation is more complicated than that 
of hydro-electric power, though the same principles 
apply. The essential similarity between the two is that 
supply is no good to anybody unless it can be guaranteed, 
Power plants cannot be built without an assurance that 
the water will continue to flow. Gas outlets, whether in 
factories or homes, cannot be provided without an assur- 
ance that gas will continue to flow through the pipes. In 
every project for a natural gas pipeline the first question is 
what reserves are available for the line, and how long they 
will last. It is on this principle that the province of Alberta 
has until now refused permission to export gas from the 
principal and most accessible fields in the centre and south 
of the province. The provincial government has 
insisted that reserves must be adequate for all the province's 
own conceivable needs for at least thirty years. It 
has thus enforced in miniature the policy which the Federal 
Government is now enforcing on a larger scale. 

What the provincial government did last year was to 
authorise export from the remote northern area of the 
Peace River of gas which was unlikely to be economic for 
the central part of the province. This northern reserve was 
greatly boosted by new finds in northern British Columbia, 
and a Canadian pipeline company is now trying to build a 
line to carry it south through central British Columbia to 
serve Vancouver and the markets of the Pacific Northwest 
states. Vancouver itself does not provide an adequate 
market to justify the pipeline, and the fate of the project 
is now in the hands of the Federal Power Commission 
(FPC) in Washington. The FPC has to license construc- 
tion of the line south from the Canadian border to the US 
markets of Washington and Oregon. 

The remaining problem was what to do with the prolific 
gas fields of southern and central Alberta. Their nearest 
market, and therefore the most profitable one for the gas 
producers, is certainly in the neighbouring US territories 
to the south. But eastern Canada, with all the industrial 
centres of Ontario and Quebec, is hungry for cheap fuel. 
There was much discussion some while back of the possi- 
bility of making an exchdnge, whereby gas from western 
Canada would be piped to the United States, and the 
United States would supply Ontario and Quebec. This idea 
is now dead and buried as far as Canada is concerned. It ha: 
been killed by two things, both of which are highly signifi- 
cant in Canadian-US relations. 

The first is that Canadians have become convinced tha' 
any supply dependent upon the whims of American authori- 
ties like the Federal Power Commission is an unreliable 
supply. The needs of American users, it is firmly believed 
here, would always come before those of Canadian users. 
Political lobbyists and pressure groups, the whole uneasy 
wrangle of Washington politics, would be involved. Canada 
knows enough about them—with the St. Lawrence Seaway 
as an awful example—to be determined to keep clear of 
them wherever it possibly can. 

The second, and perhaps more significant, thing is that 
United States supplies of gas are already running short. 
The chief supporter of a Canadian pipeline from northern 
Alberta and British Columbia to Washington and Oregon 
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js the State of California. California knows it will be short 
of gas within a comparatively few years, and it wants fo 
make sure that the remaining untapped supplies in the 
United States are available to it. Canada, in other words, 
emerges as the country with the untapped and still inestim- 
able resources for the future. 

Chis is why the Canadian public so warmly supports the 
“ 4||-Canadian ” gas pipeline which has now received official 
endorsement from the federal government. It will be a 
mammoth enterprise. The line is projected from southern 
Alberta clear across the prairie provinces, and then along 
the rugged, difficult, and sparsely-settled route north of 
Lake Superior, down into southern Ontario. Capital costs 
will be considerably higher than they would be for a line 
parallel to Imperial Oil’s proposed oil pipeline, which is to 
run through the United States from the Head of the Lakes 
and comes back into Canada at Sarnia (at the foot of Lake 
Huron). Higher capital costs are apt to mean a lower price 
to the producer or a higher price to the consumér. But 
Canadians remain determined to keep their own gas in 
their own country, and there are rosy dreams of what indus- 
trial development may be encouraged—both from by- 
products and from cheap heat—tright along the line. 

Later on this month, the Alberta provincial authorities 
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have fixed hearings to reconsider the possibility of export 
from southern and central Alberta in the light of new finds. 
This time there are good hopes that a permit will be 
granted, mainly for two reasons. One is that, with the 
prospect of the transmountain oil line to the Pacific coast 
taking out much more oil than was at first planned, and the 
promise of another line right through to Ontario south 
of the lakes, enormous quantities of gas are going to be 
wasted if a market cannot be found. Much of the Alberta 
gas is associated with oil ; as the oil is drawn off the gas 
must be either used or flared. Another reason is that the 
province of Saskatchewan to the east is beginning to show 
up as a promising gas producer. One trillion cubic feet 
have already been proved in Saskatchewan, compared with 
the estimated 12-13 trillion in Alberta. But Saskatchewan 
has already promised that its gas can be exported; and 
unless Alberta removes its restrictions soon the drilling rigs 
will be switching their sphere of operations. 

In view of the new federal policy, it would seem that 
Alberta has no alternative but to approve export through 
an all-Canadian pipeline to Ontaria and Quebec. The 
federal government has the authority and the will to forbid 
export to the United States. Once Alberta’s consent is 
given, therefore, it looks as though the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which did so much to make 
possible the development of a Canadian nation in the early 
years after Confederation, will soon be followed by a gas 
Pipeline spanning half the continent. 
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It can be argued—and many Americans do argue—that 
it would be much more sensible and much more economical 
to develop gaslines north and south. In the case of oil 
Canada has no objection to doing it that way, because an oil 
pipeline is not something that can never be interrupted. It 
serves refineries which can switch to alternative supplies if 
necessary. But in the case of gas and water-power a supply 
once given must be maintained. To allow their export, 
Ottawa argues, is to alienate permanently a permanent 
Canadian resource. 


(Concluded) 


Opinion in Nigeria 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


Pps: politicians, people, university students, Europeans, 
all are deeply concerned with the present political and 
constitutional crisis, although they vary in the extent to 
which ideas have crystallised. 

For the journalists it is jam ; and on the whole they have 
made the most of a big chance. The reporting and presenta- 
tion of news has been fair, and the technical advances made 
lately by the Nigerian press have been demonstrated. Com- 
ment, however, is a different matter. There, with the 
greatest relief and the most joyous abandon, the daily papers 
have plunged into attack. Such restraints as were imposed 
by the policy of modified co-operation with Britain in work- 
ing the new constitution have been abandoned. 

Its full force has been delivered against the three “ sit- 
tight” ministers from the Eastern Region, who now find 
themselves still in office—but sans Zik, sans friends, sans 
party and sans respect. After them comes the progressive 
and liberal-minded Governor, Sir John Macpherson, “ the 
most formidable obstacle to Nigerian progress,” “ himself 
a Tory imperialist of the deepest dye,” in the words of Mr 
Awolowo. Third in line for attack are the Northern leaders, 
the “ pro-Britishers ”; Nigerian journalists have revelled in 
a quotation from a British left-wing weekly describing the 
Fulani chiefs as agents of British imperialism, maintained in 
— by British influence. Fourthly comes the Colonial 

, Mr Lyttelton appearing as “the diehard Tory 
itician who will go down in history as one of the greatest 
ailures as Colonial Secretary,” words which might have 
had more sting if they had not already been applied in very 
similar form to Mr James Griffiths and Mr Creech Jones. 

Now and again an ugly note is struck. An article “ Mau 
Mau or no Mau Mau ?” has appeared in the Action Group 
papers which threatens that terrorist methods are in reserve. 

Those who fight shy of Mau Mau are not realistic. The 
Mau Mau, with all its terror, with all its horror, with every- 
thing that makes it the scarecrow of the imperialist, may still 
be. the way out of Nigeria’s bondage.” This is probably 
of no immediate significance, but might become so if 
criticism of Britain in the peasant mind became identified 
with the increased taxation the government will shortly be 
forced to collect in the Western Region, though it ‘was 
imposed by Action Group ministers to finance their 
ambitious programme for universal primary education. 
Already there have been riots at Badagri, not far from 
Lagos. If Mr Lyttelton is waiting for the dust to settle, it 
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might be wise for him to arrange for showers of rain before 
the tax collection in August. 

Like the gentlemen of the press, politicians have been 
rejuvenated by the crisis. For the moment they play down 
any suggestion of terrorism. More disconcerting to anyone 
who still believes it possible for Britain to hold on here 
beyond 1956, is the quiet self-confidence of Nigerian leaders 
and their determination to make the utmost of Britain’s 
present colonial embarrassments. The Westerners and their 
new Zikist allies have a calm sense of duty done—it becomes 
daily clearer that the crisis was deliberately contrived—and 
of duty to be done: the mounting of a three-pronged offen- 
sive against the Eastern renegades, the Northern. feudal 
magnates, and the central officialdom. They are satisfied 
they can manage all three. If they can undermine the 
Northern chiefs by direct agitation among the people of the 
North, and present Britain with the fait accompli of a 
united Nigeria, one important argument against self-govern- 
ment in 1956 will disappear. The only opponent which the 
Action Group leaders may have underestimated is the 
strength of Islam in the North. Immediate tactics are to 
press the demand for self-government in 1956 at every 
possible meeting, assembly, or legislative house, until 
Britain is forced to recognise the power behind it. 

University opinion on the crisis is passionate but amor- 
phous. Intelligent enough to discount the cruder forms of 
nationalist propaganda, undergraduates are nevertheless 
profoundly in sympathy with its purpose. “I don’t know 
how I’m not free” said one of them. “And yet-I desire 
‘freedom ” with all my heart.” Nigeria’s next generation of 
politicians will not become anti-British unless Britain at the 
last minute withholds the consummation of all its previous 
colonial policy—independence. 


French versus German Steel 


HE European Coal-Steel Community had to postpone 

the opening of its common market for steel from 
April roth to May 1st in order to give officials time to 
straighten out the problem of taxation. Tax systems vary 
widely throughout the six countries and some producers felt 
that the disparity would give their competitors an unfair 
advantage. A commission of experts, headed by Professor 
Tinbergen, was appointed to sort out the intricacies and to 
recommend some arrangement which, short of revising the 
entire fiscal systems of the Community, would ensure 
fair competitive conditions. Its final recommendations 
have raised a storm of protest from the German steel 
producers. 

Briefly, the comrhission proposed that French steel sold 
to Germany, for example, should be divested of all French 
indirect taxes at the frontier and should bear only the 
indirect taxes imposed by the receiving country, in this 
case Germany. It would thus compete with German steel 
in the German home market solely on the basis of differ- 
ences in costs of production and transport. The Germans 
had opted for the reverse solution—that French steel 
should carry its own high domestic tax wherever it went 
in the Community. 

To the Germans the commission’s proposal seems out- 
rageously unfair. German indirect taxes are comparatively 


iow and insofar as industry is concerned the German - 
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government raises its revenue by relatively high rates »{ 
ear taxation. This is completely contrary to the Frenc, 

system, where indirect taxes are high and direct tax: 
tion low. The upshot is that French steel exporters \ 
pay little to their government from any profits they mak: 
on steel sold to Germany, while German exporters y 
not only have to bear high French indirect taxes but y 
also have to pass on a big share of their profits to «! 
German government in the form of direct taxes. 

At first glance, the case presented by the Germans see: 
to be a fairly strong one. But the commission’s report p: 

a finger on the weaknesses. The argument that high dir. 
taxes in any country can destroy the profitability of . 
country’s export trade is a hoary and, in the main, \ 
muddled one ; the commission dismisses it with the som 
what debonair argument that it is the function of rates 
exchange to offset any discrepancies between nations in the 
burden of direct taxation. As for differences in the rate » 
indirect taxation, the report, in a very concise table, shov 
that if its proposal is adopted, these variations will in © 
way harm Germany’s competitive position. The repor: 
rejects the solution advocated by Germany simp 
because it would entail a radical alteration of all six 
fiscal systems. 

In fact, these technical arguments disguise what is pro! 
ably for the Germans the heart of the matter—the fact th: 
since last summer, French steel producers have kept the 
prices low, largely in response to M. Pinay’s pleas to sav: 
the franc. The Germans, on the other hand, have allowe 
their prices to rise sharply in order to build up substantia! 
profits for ploughing back. into their steel industry. There- 
fore, at the prices currently prevailing in the two countries 
and given the commission’s proposed solution, French ste. 
would undercut German steel in the German market. Th: 
prize for producers in both countries is the south German 
market, where the Ruhr now has a slight advantage becaus: 
of a special rebate it grants to users there and because of ; 
German monopoly selling arrangement in the area ; under 
the treaty both of these practices must go. 

The Germans are so exercised about the affair that the 
now threaten to manipulate their taxes in such a way a: 
to protect their steel industry, unless French steel price: 
are raised or unless the commission’s proposal is modified 


The Threat to Siam 


HE advance of Vietminh forces to the frontier of Siam 

is an event of great importance for the general situation 
in South-East Asia. It is extremely unlikely that this 
offensive was planned merely as a move-in the war within 
Indo-China and without any thought of the leverage it 
would provide for bringing pressure to bear on Siam ; if 
there were any doubt on this matter, it should be dispelled 
by recent violent propaganda attacks on Siam from Peking. 
Siam is accused of helping the French colonists and the 
Kuomintang of having become “ an American military base 
in South-East Asia” and of oppressing the large Chinese 
minority in the country. The fact that this new military 
drive by a force now completely dependent on Communist 
China for essential supplies has coincided with the intensi- 
fication of Chinese political warfare against an independent 
Asian state which has so far failed to be submissive to 
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Peking’s “new order in East Asia” indicates that South- 
past Asia is not meant to be included in the list of regions 
to which the Soviet peace offensive is to bring quiet and 
relaxation. Russia, of course, is not responsible for what 
China does, and China is not responsible for what the 
Victminh does, so that there is not much prospect for 
including South-East Asia in any negotiations which may 
be undertaken with either Moscow or Peking.. Nor is 
even the Vietminh responsible ; what is now happening 
in Laos is nothing but the irresistible will of the 
Laotian people struggling agamst imperialism. Soon 
no doubt the will of the Siamese people will be similarly 
invoked. 

Siam can hardly be considered a reliable bulwark against 
an army so well equipped and battle-trained as the Viet- 
minh, and invaders of Siam would not lack a fifth column 
among the Chinese minority, which has long been very 
discontented at. the nationalist policies of the Siamese 
state. It is doubtful whether Siam would stand up 
to Chinese-Vietminh aggression better than it did to 
the Japanese invasion from Indo-China in 1941, unless 
it was confident of really effective military assistance 
from outside. 

The question is whether the protection which has been 
given by the United Nations to South Korea has set an 
example sufficient to create such confidence. Siam is a 
member of the United Nations and could appeal to the 
Assembly if its territory were violated. But what could the 
United Nations do against either China or the Vietminh, 
under the existing rules of the cold war, except to make 


Siam a second Korea? And how many of the United 
Nations would now be willing to undertake a second 
Korean war ? 


Dr Adenauer’s Party 


- HE pre-election conference of the Christian-Democrat 
party was held in Hamburg at the beginning of last 
week with the glow of Dr Adenauer’s triumphal tour 
igh the United States upon it, For the time 
+, Germans are so proud of the way he has raised 
national prestige that they are prepared to overlook that 
the actual practical results of the visit were not too great. 
his glow may fade rather quickly, but at the moment of 
: CDU conference it was strong ; and it was evident 
it if the elections could have been held this month, the 
\’ would havé been in a very favourable position. As 
the elections are to be held at the end of August, 

and opinion may have swung somewhat by then. 

The main government speakers at the conference—the 
Chancellor and the Minister of Economics, Dr Erhard— 
ere able to recount the tale of Germany’s spectacular 
recovery under the free enterprise regime of the coalition 
‘ed by the CDU. The greatest tribute to the populat 
success of the system is that the Social-Democrat party has 
becn able to water down socialism in its economic 
programme, It has even criticised a Liberal deputy, Dr 
Preusker, for proposing a partial re-introduction of coupons 
'o cnable poor persons to buy cheap imported food. 

The CDU programme as drawn up for the Hamb 
conference contains ‘a mixture of conservative-li 
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economic policy with proposals for removing conflicts 
between capital and labour. Although the CDU is anxious 
to establish the fact that it is not a clerical party or even 
an exclusively Catholic one—and the Protestant president 
of the Bundestag, Dr Eulers, has been mentioned in the 
CDU Press as a possible future successor to Dr Adenauer— 
the party’s internal policy is that of the enlightened Catholic 
industrialist. The programme reaffirmed the law introduced 
by the government by which labour representatives (includ- 
ing nominees of trade unions) sit on boards of directors and 
managers. This law was a compromise between the 
extreme demands of the Trade Union Federation and the 
objections of the extreme anti-trade-unionist employers. It 
goes beyond anything that exists in other countries in the 
way of co-direction of business by labour. In addition, the 
party programme proposed that part-ownership of enter- 
prises by employers should be fostered. 

The religious element in the party came to the fore in 
the programme’s insistence on the family as the basis of 
national life, and any interference of the state in the private 
lives of its citizens was rejected. At the same time, the 
programme called for, although not in very specific terms, 
an improved system of social welfare that would look 
after the young and all the millions who have suffered from 
the effects of the war. Like most pre-election announce- 
ments, it proclaimed the intention to do something for 
everyone. Moreover, the speaker could honestly point out 
that relief payments have been greatly increased under the 
present government and that real wages are actually higher 
than before the war. 


No Neutralised Germany 


One striking clause in the programme paid tribute to the 
German soldiers and promised to work for the condemned 
men—the term “ war criminals” was avoided—who are 
still in prison. All parties, particularly those of the right, 
are making a bid for the votes of the ex-soldiers by 
similar means. The tributes they pay are not likely to 
affect the men who were conscripted into the Wehrmacht 
so much as the volunteers, the regular army and 
Waffen S.S. The Free Democrat party, particularly the 
right wing under Dr Middelhauve, has been making a much 
stronger and more systematic bid for these groups than 
the CDU. Dr Adenauer has declared himself against any 
German National Amny, whereas other party leaders are 
not as wholeheartedly against it. 


The CDU platform naturally stressed the party’s 
support for the European Defence Community, as well as 
for the reunion of Germany in peace and freedom. Dr 
Adenauer had .been fiercely criticised by the Social- 
Democrats for declaring that the reunited Germany must 
be included in the European institutions ; on his return to 
Germany from the United States to attend the conference, 
he had to. correct himself. He made it clear that the 
Federal Government could not bind any future all-German 
government to the EDC, the Coal-Steel Community, or the 
Atlantic alliance. All that can and will be done by the 
CDU, if Dr Adenauer remains German Chancellor, is to 
back the allied demand that a reunited Germany should be 
free to join such institutions if it desired. In other words, 
under Dr Adenauer the West German Government will be 
committed to reject any proposals from Moscow for a 
demilitarised, neutralised Germany. 
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Britain’s Price for Wheat 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE last-minute British decision to stay out of the 

renewed International. Wheat Agreement has baffled 
and mystified Canadian observers. It is believed here that 
the singular position in which the United Kingdom has 
placed itself cannot fail to prove costly to Britain and 
uncomfortable for Canada. _- 

British irritation at the effect of the US domestic sub- 
sidies on wheat is fully understood here. Canadian 
officialdom is bound to agree that the US price support 
programme is wrong in principle. Although in this case 
it benefits the Canadian wheat trade, Canada suffers too 
much from other US agricultural support programmes to 
put up any defence for them. They lead inevitably to 
agricultural protectionism of the worst kind and to viola- 
tion of US tariff obligations under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, against which Canada frequently 
protests. 

But, to be realistic rather than merely indignant, two 
comments are made here about the British reaction. The 
first is that talk about the “ cartel” of. wheat producers 
oversimplifies the situation. It happens that the world’s 
largest exporter of wheat has set price supports far higher 
than the world price. As a consequence it always exercises 
an upward pull on the market. This must be the inevitable 
consequence of US policy either inside or outside an inter- 
national agreement. As an equally inevitable result, the 
other wheat producers, including Canada, can always market 
their wheat outside the Agreement at a price a little lower 
than that set by the United States. The Canadian Class II 
price has always been well above the Agreement maximum 
anc a little below the US Class II price. Consequently 
Canada has, in these postwar years, always been able to 
sell all the wheat it could move to seaboard. 


Tactics for Bargaining 


The second comment concerns the tactics by which the 
United Kingdom might have set about reducing the world 
price or breaking up the alleged cartel. It seems here 
that out of three possible courses the British Government 
has chosen the least favourable. One course, which some 
influential people in London advocated consistently, was 
not to renew the International Agreergent at all. It cannot 
be, doubted that the United Kingdom could have prevented 
the Agreement being renewed, if that had been its set policy. 
Even as late as January, when the negotiations started in 
Washington, an adamant refusal to bargain for any maximum 
above $1.80 could have broken up the negotiations at a 
time when the United States was still talking about quite 
unreasonable prices like $2.50. 

By this course the United Kingdom could have ensured 
that the world wheat trade returned to free international 
bargaining at the time when the UK trade returns to private 
hands. It would have been, it is argued, a logical course 
to follow if the United Kingdom was convinced that world 
wheat prices would fall on a free market. The influence of 
the United States support price would, of course, still have 
been felt. Only new United States legislation can change 
that. But it is at least a tenable argument that the absence 
of an agreement would give more opportunity for the largest 
importer to get lower prices. 
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The second course would have been to try to break the 
market from inside a renewed agreement. It would hay- 
been fully understood here if the United Kingdom, or 
any other of the importers, had tried to get a lower mini- 
mum price than the $1.55 now decided. That would have 
been the logical expression of the belief that prices were 
due to fall. But there was no argument about the mini- 
mum. It was only the maximum of $2.05 which caused 
the trouble. Yet the only obligation the importers under- 
take is to buy their quota at $1.55. The maximum of 
$2.05 is the limit of what the exporters may charge. Ir 
represents an obligation of the exporters and not of the 
importers. 

Under the old Agreement, the demand for the importers 
kept the Agreement price at the maximum, and sales outside 
the Agreement were consistently above the maximum. The 
United Kingdom evidently argued that it would always be so 
as long as there was an agreement. If this is so, the logical 
thing was to prevent renewal of the Agreement. If it is not 
so (as Canada believes), then the logical thing was to break 
the price within the Agreement. But to have an agreement 
and stay out of it is to get the worst of both worlds. 

Wheat stocks in North America will be unusually high at 
the beginning of the next crop year on August Ist: there is 
no argument about that. If supplies from other sources 
are also plentiful enough to reduce the price below $2.05, 
the importers under the Agreement may get their wheat 
for as little as $1.55. In this event the United Kingdom 
will undoubtedly benefit, because it will not be required 
to pay the minimum of $1.55. If this is the calculation 
which British ministers are making, Canadians will question 
their forecasting ability. On any other forecast it is incom- 
prehensible here what advantage the United Kingdom can 
gain from its present position. 

Time alone can settle the argument. Not till the three 
years of the renewed Agreement are complete will it be 
possible to prove whether the United Kingdom has gained 
or lost. But, remembering that the United States price sup- 
port programme seems, unhappily, to be one of the invari- 
able factors, Canadians will go on the record officially as 
prophesying that the UK Government has blundered. 

So far as the situation is understood here, the outcome 
represents the price of a divided mind. Once having 
held out through nine weeks of negotiations, once having 
helped to bring the US demands down to $2.0, it must 
have been clear at least to the British delegation at Wash- 
ington that an agreement would be signed at that price 
It was too late then to revert to the policy of preventing a 
renewal, But it was precisely at that point that the anti- 
Agreement forces in the British Cabinet won the day 
The UK Government—reportedly on the personal 
decision of the Prime Minister, since the other ministers 
were divided—came crashing down between two stools, 
either of which might have been, reasonably comfortable 

For this year, and it is believed here for subsequent 
years also, the Canadian Wheat Board expects to be in the 
unhappy position of selling wheat to the Agreement 
importers for $2.05 a bushel, and charging the United 
Kingdom importers whatever higher price may be going 
for Class II sales. Nobody here will like it. If the British 
Government wants to change its mind, Canada would 
support a later request to accede to the Agreement. But 
if Britain sticks to its decision this is the way Canada 
expects it to be. Either London or Ottawa must be 
wrong. Time will show which it is. _ 
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dyed in the cotton 


SCIENTIFIC THEORY and practical application go hand-in-hand 
where dyeing problems are analysed and settled. Miss Constance 
Smith, who has been in the Vantona laboratory for seventeen 
years, helps to find the answers to questions of bleaching, dyeing, 
and colour-fastness. 

Each type of cotton goods presents-its own problem of colour 
impregnation, so she tests and checks and tests again to make quite 
certain that the dyes used in household textiles come up to the 
Vantona standard of quality, though no dyes are absolutely 
permanent—they are only as fast to sun and wash as modern 
science can make them. 

Here, Constance is examining a dye specimen with William 
Rothwell, who has been with the Company for forty-one years. He 


entered the dye house at the age of seventeen, and for the last 
cight years has been foreman of the department where gaiety and 
‘eye appeal’ are added to the other virtues of Vantona quality 


household textiles, 

\s in all processes which go to making Vantona household 
textiles, so in dyeing—quality must be carefully watched to dye 
as near to perfection as modern scientific methods can achieve. 

Mr. Rothwell’s practical application is based on Miss Smith’s 
aboratory tests and trials. Together, in close collaboration and 
constant co-operation, they ensure that the standard of dyeing of 
Vantona household textiles is of a piece with the craftsmanship 
that goes into every other stage of production. 


Qual 


y 
Vantona HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 


} 
i 


Vantona Textiles Limited, 107 Portland Street, Manchester 1. 
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PARKINSON & COWAN 
CAS METERS 


(A DIVISION OF PARKINSON AND COWAN LIMITED) 


Our Infra-Red Division was started eight years 
ago to give specialist service in the supply of 
Paint Drying Equipment mainly to those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of sheet metal goods. 


It has now been greatly extended in its scope and 
serves a wide range of industry with processes 
as varied as those employed in Fish Curing 
and the Textile Trades. 


We are looking today for new problems to 
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solve in drying technique. 


Engineering Department (E) 
Cottage Lane Works, City Read, London, E.C.1 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 1766/7 
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WORKERS INTHETEAM 


Number 1 in a series 


MANY PEOPLE up and down 
the country will recognise this 
face with its twinkling eyes, and 
the battered old hat. Some have 
known Mark Ferris ever since he 
joined the company, thirty-seven 
years ago. 

His tremendous energy, and his 
way of inspiring enthusiasm in 
others, were noticed. He was soon 
a ganger, and then a walking 
ganger with a number of gangs— 
sometimes as many as 1,000 men 
—under him. 

The toughest jobs are the ones 
he likes best. His creed is that 
open air and hard work never 
hurt anyone. His back is as broad 
and straight as ever, and his laugh © 
as merry. Because he has always 
spoken his mind—both to his men 
and to the “governor”’—he has 
earned respect. He was one of the 


first employees to become a share- 
holder in the Company. 

He is a happy man, and a proud 
one. From Cumberland to Corn- 
wall there are jobs that were done 
better and faster because he had a 
hand in them. Arid the team that 
has men like Mark in it has some- 
thing to be proud of too, 


John Laing and Son Limited 

Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 
Established in 1848 
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BEST for PRICE 


No other dictation system offers so much and 
costs so little. 


BEST for ECONOMY 


Exceptionally low running costs. Discs usable 
over and over again. 


BEST for EFFICIENCY 


Adaptable to any office system, Backed by a 
great service organisation. 


BEST for REPRODUCTION 


Magnetic recording, crystal clear reproduction. 


CALL Grosvenor 7127/8 or Mayfair 8597 for litera- 
ture or a six minute demonstration in your office. 


Emidicta 


E.M.1, SALES & SERVICE LTD 
Emidicta Division, Dept. 28 
363/367, Oxford Street, 
London, W.!. 
















The EMIDICTA is made by E.M.1.—“His Master's Voice” Marconiphone Columbia 
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PRODUCTION LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT ! 


A spark...a flash...fire blazing...dial 999? But 
how soon can the Fire Brigade take the job 
off your hands? For at least five minutes, 
possibly longer, that blaze will be yours, and 
yours alone. 

Old-fashioned extinguishers fail every day. 
Reliable Nu-Swift is the world’s fastest and 
most certain fire-killer. It can save its cost in 
seconds. When will you get up-to-date? 

Wiil you let us check and report on your 
present equipment ? 

Man may wait—fire never does! | 






1) Details, please, of 








: Nu-Swift, (for sale or, ’ 
: DEPT. 32 to large users, on hire), : 
» NU-SWIFT LTD. or g 
# E€LLAND, YORKS. [}?) Please check and report oo our 7 
: PHONE: ELLAND 2852 {5 lines) present fire protection. a 
® NAME 
€ (Attach fener hea or : 
: business card, if av. D. ; 
« ADDRESS 8 
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In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 











DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half bottle 









This particular box 


was one of a-corsignmentshipped 
_torKorea | in rat 1960 and returr 


SGI dere 1 


Vicia 


an actual extract from a leiter written to us by 
one of our many appreciative customers and dhustraics 
the protective qualities of the Peartive box under the 
most trying variations of temperature 
You too, can be sure that your products will arrive 
at their destination in perfect conduion f you wie 
THROUGH EXTREME HEAT — 
THROGGH EXTREME COLD 


1H EXTREGE BEAT— 
im ERTRERE COLO 


(h DAMP CLIMATE — 


im ORY CLiBATE HYGIENIC PACKS 


FO PROTECT YOUR GO0OS UNDER ALL CLimATiC CONDITIONS 


THE PEARLITE BOX CO, 


Specialists in designing moisture-proof 
packs for the Food and Engineering Trades 


LTO. 


Heed Office & London Factory: WEST ROAD, N.17 Telephone: TOTtenham $05!-2.7 
Manchester Factory: ECCLES NEW ROAD, SALFORD, 5, LANCS. Phone: Eccies /745 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Gilt-edged and the Deficit 


HE gilt-edged market has taken the electricity issue 
less comfortably in its stride than seemed likely im- 
mediately after the budget, despite the indications that 
the ‘‘ departments ” did not need to absorb quite so large 
a proportion as on previous occasions. This faltering 
may perhaps be partly explicable on technical grounds, 
for the market can now look back upon a long-sustained 
advance ; and a pause that was perhaps due in any case 
may have been signalled by second thoughts about the 
Kremlin’s peace offensive. But beneath the day to day 
influences there has certainly been a more fundamental 
one: the City is still bewildered about the monetary im- 
plications of the budget. 

The market’s first impressions were favourable. The 
Chancellor had drawn attention to the fact that private 
savings expanded last year sufficiently to offset, with a 
substantial margin to spare, the shortfall in Government 
savings. He had emphasised that, for the future, the 
Government would not need to contribute as large a 
budget surplus to the nation’s whole pool of savings as 
it had done in earlier years. And he suggested that 
present indications implied that the economy would 
require in 1953 broadly the same monetary measures as 
(hose now in operation. This last statement, though it 
cashed the hopes of the few who had supposed that a 
budget designed to encourage investment might be 
accompanied by a reduction in Bank rate, reassured 
(hose who suspected that a policy that rested upon a 
‘arger supply of private savings might demand firmer 
monetary measures in order to foster them. 

These, however, were first thoughts. The market's 
second thoughts have provoked a somewhat more 
‘ophisticated argument. Attention has focused on the 
fact that the Chancellor has saddled the Exchequer with 
@ prospective “ overall ” deficit, even on his own reckon- 


ing, of £440 million, yet has said nothing about the way 
in which he intends to finance it. Obviously, unless 
the external balance of payments plunges into deficit 
again, he will get no net new finance from overseas. 
And if the external account maintains its 1952 rate of 
surplus, as the authorities may be hoping it will do; the 
Treasury’s domestic finances will have to bear the 
strain of financing that as well. This, moreover, is 
tantamount to saying that, unless the external surplus 
diminishes, the Treasury cannot reckon the “ counter- 
part” of defence aid dollars as affording any relief to 
its domestic finances, so that the prospective Exchequer 
deficit is really {£140 million bigger than the {£440 
million shown in the accounts. 

The Treasury’s programme for domestic borrowings 
therefore promises to be even larger than last year’s, 
despite the fact that it is shifting to the private sector 
some of the capital financing for which it had previously 
accepted the whole responsibility. The persuasion of 
some local authorities to use the new freedom to by- 
pass the Public Works Loan Board is the best under- 
stood of these switchings; but a comparable switch 
occurs unobtrusively every time a commodity is 
released from Government trading—since the Govern- 
ment then secures cash by liquidating its stocks and 
the private sector has to find cash to build up stocks 
anew. Moreover, a budget that is intended to stimulate 
private capital outlays gives this year an estimated tax 
relief of only £45 million to company savings while 
raking in some {£200 million from those same savings 
in the shape of EPL and suspended initial allowances. 

The City statisticians who have been totting up 
these quantities then reach a dilemma in interpreting 
them. The Government, they say, must borrow heavily 


again ; but if it repeated last year’s expedient of con- 
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centrating its borrowings upon the banks, would this 
not generate a new and strong expansion of credit that 
would be dangerously inflationary for the economy and 
equally dangerous, in the end, for gilt-edged ? Would 
it not stimulate an undue expansion of imports and 
simultaneously put pressure upon costs, and so reduce 
exports? Moreover, would not these dangers be 
further accentuated by the technical fact that borrow- 
ings on Treasury bills would ease the liquidity ratios 
of the banks and lead them, therefore, into an undue 
loosening of their grip upon bank advances, so that 
more liberal lending policies would add a further quota 
of inflationary demand ? 


Reasoning on these lines has led many commenta- 
tors to the conclusion that the Government’s only 
means of avoiding these dangers would be to divert 
its borrowings to the gilt-edged market—to follow, in 
short, the course that was widely advocated (but not 
followed) last summer, of borrowing “ genuine ” 
savings to ensure that the finance was not obtained 
even indirectly through the creation of new bank 
credit. But if the Government had to take care to 
borrow only savings of that character, surely, it is 
argued, it would have to offer terms that would put 
severe pressure upon the market—a market already 
burdened by the demands diverted to and fostered in 
the private sector. And how, in any case, could either 
of these alternative methods of borrowing be squared 
with the Chancellor’s assumption that presently fore- 
seeable conditions require no change in monetary 
policy ? Surely the first method would sharply relax 
monetary policy, whilst the second method would 
sharply tighten it ? 


a 


It may be that the City’s instinctive caution that 
underlies this kind of analysis is justified, and that the 
dangers it fears will materialise ; but, if so, it will not 
be because its analysis is sound. If the Chancellor has 
blundered, as the City argument implies, it will not be 
because he has overlooked the supposed difficulty of 
Government borrowing, but because he has founded his 
whole policy on the supposition that the condition of the 
national economy is radically different now from the 
condition of chronic inflation with which the previous 
Government had to contend. If that former condition 
still persists, then the City argument would be unchal- 
lengeable. But the Chancellor and his advisers believe 
that it persists no longer ; and they attribute its disper- 
sal partly to their own monetary policy and partly to the 
changed climate of world demand that derives from 
wider influences. They do not claim that the condition 
of excessive demand—which is a synonym for insuffi- 
cient savings—will not return to Britain’s economy ; 
but they do say that last year, for the first time since 
before the war, its total potential savings were larger 
than was needed—despite the fall in Government 
savings. They also say that this year, without the budget 
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stimulus, total demand would still be less, and tota/ 
saving more, than is required to keep the economy 
working at the optimum level of output. Even after th- 
stimulus to demand given by the budget, they belicy- 
that thete will be a sufficient safety margin of potent; | 
saving to prevent the recurrence of embarrassinz 
inflationary pressures. ) 


* 


There is no need -to discuss again here the meri; 
of these assumptions. The Economist has already 
expressed its view that, whilst some degree of risk has 
been run, the Chancellor was justified in running it. He 
has given the assurance, moreover, that if conditions 
change unexpectedly in either direction, he will use 
monetary policy as the controlling lever to vary the 
level of domestic demand (including, of course, the 
balance between saving and investment in the nation’s 
capital account). The point upon which the City and 
the gilt-edged market should now fasten is that, if the 
Chancellor’s diagnosis is right, the dilemma it fears wil! 
not arise. Sufficient savings will be flowing into the 
capital market, in its widest sense, to finance the 
demands made upon it—and without the need either 
for the sanction of rising interest rates or the arbitrary 
stimulus of credit expansion. 


Indeed, if the principle is conceived only in these 
broad and theoretical terms, that will be true whatever 
method the Treasury adopts for financing its domestic 
deficit and the overseas surplus. In principle, if the 
requisite savings are being generated, but are not being 
absorbed by government borrowing in the gilt-edged 
market because the government chooses to borrow 
instead from the banks, then these savings will by onc 
means or another be used to relieve the banks of other 
assets, so that most of the credit created by government 
borrowings will be extinguished. If it is assumed that 
the public desire for liquidity remains constant, an 
undesired increase in its cash would lead it to repay 
indebtedness or buy securities that either the banks or 
the authorities would supply. 

This general principle of course greatly oversim- 
plifies the relationships that would obtain in practice ; 
but the practical complications do not invalidate it. 
Indeed, so long as the underlying conditions envisaged 
in the budget obtain, it should be the day to day task 
of monetary management to ensure that the complica- 
tions and frictions are so smoothed out as to leave the 
capital market and the banking mechanism approxi- 
mately in the broad equilibrium that this principle 
implies. If that is successfully done by nice apportion- 
ment of the government borrowings between the two 
channels, the future of gilt-edged will depend above all 
upon the changing whims of investors. And at the 
moment the balance seems to be tilting just slightly 
towards fixed interest securities rather than equities. 
But it is not a stable balance, 
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Tied Beer and Free 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


MALGAMATIONS and rumours of amalgama- 
A tions in the brewing industry have hit the head- 
lines in recent weeks. The latest and largest acquisition 
is that of Tamplins, of Brighton, by Watney, Combe, 
Reid ; but in the past few years a dozen or so of the 
smaller breweries have been absorbed by larger firms. 

his process, of course, is nothing new. For years 
amalgamation has been the way in which the brewing 
industry in Britain has adapted itself to changing 
technical conditions and to the downward trend in 
demand, with its persistent pressure on overhead costs. 
With beer consumption in the UK falling from some 
36 million bulk barrels to about 25 million in the 
thirties, the industry had a chronic excess of capacity 
over demand (and may still have). But amalgamation 
was not carried through simply to close redundant 
breweries and reduce costs; the licensing laws that 
restrict the number of retail outlets and created the tied 
house system made it necessary for strong brewers to 
buy up weaker rivals for the sake of their houses, in 
order to maintain or expand their own volume of trade. 
This process has also been necessary to follow regional 
shifts in population since licences cannot be transferred 
over wide areas. What is new is the modern trend 
in the demand for beer, to which amalgamation may 
no longer be the only, or the most suitable, answer. 

Following the temporary wartime boom in beer 
sales, demand has returned to 1938 levels, at which 
there have been signs of levelling off. But within this 
total there has been a most significant shift in demand 
towards bottled beer, the sales of which have actually 
increased in volume by about a quarter since 1938 ; 
and the whole weight of the postwar fall has been con- 
centrated on draught beer. In 1900, probably less than 
5 per cent of beer sold was in bottles. By 1938 the 
figure was 2§ per cent; last year it reached 35 per 
cent (it would have been higher but for lack of 
materials for bottling plants) although it varies widely 
from 1§ per cent in the north to $0 per cent or more in 
the south. Alongside this development has come a slow 
but steady increase in the free trade—the sale of beer 
in clubs, restaurants, canteens and for consumption at 
home, as well as to a small.extent in other brewers’ 
houses. These developments are of differing impor- 
tance to the trade ; but both seem firmly established. 

The decline in total demand may be checked in the 
1950s. But the need to adapt retail outlets to move- 
ments in industry and population will continue ; and 
there will—fortunately—be enterprising brewers who 
will want to grow. What the bottled beer and free 
trade developments offer the brewer is an alternative 
way of holding or expanding his sales of beer: to 
infiltrate into other brewers’ areas and stimulate sales 


by intensive advertising that may turn his bottled beer 
into a “national,” or perhaps a “regional,” brand. 

Whether a brewer decides to amalgamate or infil- 
trate (or both) will depend partly on fortuitous 
domestic circumstances—financial resources, the 
chance opportunity to buy out a neighbouring firm, 
perhaps even the disposition to regard the tied trade 
as reputable and the free trade as “ commercial.” But 
underlying economic trends may begin to tell against 
amalgamation. These are not merely the expanding 
opportunities for bottled beer in the free trade, but 
also the economic problems of the tied trade. 


* 


First, rising overhead costs in the public house have 
to be incurred not to increase trade but merely to main- 
tain it. Competition from modern social amenities and 
rising standards of hygiene demand ever better facili- 
ties and equipment. The chairman of a brewing com- 
pany told his shareholders recently that a public house 
had been rebuilt at three times the 1939 cost. 


The result is an entirely uneconomic one for this com- 
pany. There will be many similar cases where we shall 
be obliged to replace at great expense existing assets 
which will produce no better return than they do now. 


And the brewer has not merely to replace, but also to 
improve and modernise. 

These high costs mean that some houses yield a very 
low or even a negative return on the investment. The 
cost of maintaining tied houses may, of course, be the 
cheapest way of selling beer: But if the costs of main- 
tenance continue to rise, brewers must decide at some 
point how long they can continue to put into some of 
their houses new money that might better, in the 
public interest as well as in their own, be used to 
improve more promising houses or even the brewery 
plant itself. And in future, the building of public 
houses may well be controlled as much by the laws of 
supply and demand as by the laws of licensing. 

The rigid controls imposed by licensing and its 
administration by the justices upon the operation of a 
public house are also significant in the brewers’ choice 
of ways forward. They govern not merely its hours of 
opening and the ages of customers, but also its con- 
struction, layout, and amenities, and sometimes 


whether it is to be run by a tenant or a manager. Even 
its demise is not uncontrolled. At law the brewer is 
free to give up the licence of a public house if he can- 
not make it pay, although many unprofitable houses 
are maintained—partly out of a sense of obligation to 
the public. But in practice he is frequently not free to 
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cut this loss even if he so wishes in order to adjust 
himself to changes in the pattern of demand. Justices 
usually regard it as their own prerogative to declare a’ 
house redundant; the police may request that an 
uneconomic house should be kept open ; and brewers 
are usually anxious to meet these authorities more than 
halfway. Whether these controls and restrictions on 
the brewers’ freedom of action remain necessary or 
desirable in a period of increasing competition, their 
economic significance is clear ; they make the tied house 
a rigid instrument for marketing beer compated with 
the flexibility of the free trade. 


* 


Thirdly, the tenants who run five-sixths of the 
60,000 public houses in Britain owned by brewers are 
not employees but independent business-men. The 
tenant is Mine Host of old, a friend of the “regulars ” ; 
and his business is also his home ; when he gets past 
his best, he cannot lightly be replaced by a younger 
man. Brewers, also, put a 
high value on good rela- 


tions with tenants in 
defence against political 
and temperance criticism ; | wis 
they sometimes tolerate ‘piesa caer cence 
inefficiency among a 


minority of tenants and 
neglect opportunities of 
developing club and other 
free trade. Increasing com- 
petition may force brewers 
to look for higher standards 
in order to improve service 
in the pub, or to deploy 
their tenants—the front 
line of the industry—more 
effectively. 

In these ways public 
house trade and profit- 
ability might be main- 
tained. But if the tied trade is becoming a more 
difficult and expensive method of winning sales, is 
advertising and infiltration into local brewers’ markets 
easier and cheaper? Will investment in consumer 
persuasion pay better than investment in bricks 
and mortar ? Until recent years, and with the excep- 
tion of the three national beers, Bass, Guinness and 
Worthington, the markets of most of the 350 brewers 
were largely safe from outside competition. The high 
cost of transporting beer from brewery to public house 
limited the market of the typical brewer to about 40 or 
50 miles around the brewery. Draught beer is bulky 
in relation to its selling price ; it is also perishable and 
needs costly equipment in the public house ; it there- 
fore cannot be stocked in wide ranges and must be 
delivered frequently in small lots from a not-too-distant 
brewery. But this market structure has been to some 
extent disturbed by the trends toward free trade and 
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bottled beer that together enable outside brewers to , || 
in local markets. Bottled beer has a longer shelf | . 
than draught, it can be stocked in wider ranges, an. 
can be brought in from a longer distance ; its transp rt 
costs are higher, but the customer seems prepare: jo 
pay them. 

Brewers’ markets may therefore be expected to over- 
lap increasingly to the extent that advertising succ: 7 
in building up consumer imsistence for partic: 
brands. Ind Coope and Whitbread, since the end o/ ti 
war, have been expanding the markers for their beers 
nationally by advertising ; their “Double Diamon/” 
and Mackeson’s Stout, respectively, are stocked incr¢ :3- 
ingly in free outlets all over the country, and, in the 11s: 
year or two, in some public houses owned by !ocal 
brewers. Other firms are spreading regionally. Several 
in the South are exchanging beers with brewers in «he 
North ; Simonds of Reading have been spreading in 
the South-West and Wales ; Tollemache are arranging 
with local bottlers to bottle and sell their beers in | 
cashire, Yorkshire and Cornwall. 

Yet infiltration has its own 
difficulties. Tied trade is 
assured, orderly, and un- 
rushed ; free trade is un- 
certain, highly competitive, 
and needs persistent and 
costly salesmanship. Ir is 
hard to win, and hard to 
keep. Clubs and other 
independent outlets may 
insist Om very generous 
terms. And advertising 
needs a large outlay. The 
quicker way to expand 
sales in the short run, 
therefore, may be 
acquire more houses. but 
its ultimate success cannot 
be as likely as in the old 
days ; and business policy 
must be based on assump- 
tions about the future. Unless there is sufficicat 
reason to suppose that the trend towards free trade 
and bottled beer will not continue in the next ten or 
twenty years, public houses may need to be regarded 
as investments to be developed increasingly 4 
catering establishments and community centres 4s 
well as outlets for beer. Amd brewers concern-d 
primarily to find new markets for their beers rather 
than to extend their catering interests may consid 
infiltration a better gamble than buying more pub'- 
houses. 

Competition in the free trade may thus incre: 
further ; and it may stimulate defensive amalgamation. 
How far both will go depends on the reaction of t'- 
smaller firm. The high costs of improving public hous’ 
and. modernising breweries and bottling plant, 
perhaps the need to pay death duties, may induce mor 
smaller firms to sell out. Sic the Worst fs Bas vac 
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advantages in local trade that might perhaps be 
exploited more than they have been. It is in the centre 
of iis market. Its transport costs are relatively low. It 
car keep in closer touch with its free trade customers. 
Jt may be better able to cater for local tastes. The grow- 
ing firm, on the other hand, can try to meet local com- 
pertion by decentralisation, but to achieve its major 
objective Of maintaining or increasing output, it may 
ultimately have to centralise brewing. The economies 
of bottling on a very large scale might also outweigh the 
high costs of transporting to distant markets ; if not, 
becr can be sent in bulk—in cask, or better still, in 
tanker—to local bottling depots. The balance of advan- 
tage is not certain ; it remains to be seen whether the 
jocal firm can outbid outside beers by offering com- 
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Credit Conundrum 


HE latest return from the clearing banks is unique in 
7 recent banking history. For the first time since 1931, 
an April statement reveals a perceptible decline in net bank 
deposits. The seasonal influence of the government’s 
borrowings to finance the current Exchequer deficit at the 
end of the old fiscal year and the beginning of the new one 
—borrowings that were associated in 1952 with a rise in 
bank deposits by £31 million—has this time been wholly 
obscured by other special influences, and net bank deposits 
have dropped by £20 million, to £5,822 million. In the 
whole period since World War I, there have been only 
six April declines, and four of them were almost 
imperceptible, 

The special influences have not, however, arisen from 
any contraction of credit demands from the private sector 
of the economy. On the contrary, the further heavy borrow- 
ings of the nationalised electricity and gas industries—and 
probably, too, a slightly more liberal attitude in bank lend- 
ing policy—have contributed to a’ rise in bank advances 
by £16 million (compared with one of only £6? million in 
April, 19§2). And portfolios of commercial bills, which 
were shrinking rapidly twelve months ago, have continued 
the modest recovery that started towards the end of 1952 
Investment portfolios, however, have contracted a little 
further. On the usual basis of reckoning, this increase in 
the demands of the private sector, when set beside the 
contraction in the total volume of credit, implies that the 
government has been repaying indebtedness to the 
banks, to the extent of about £35 million, whereas last 
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parable beers at lower prices. Those that cannot may 


still survive profitably by selling outside beers and con- 


centrating on developing their houses, as a few have 
done. 


If the tied house has weakened as an outlet for beer 


sales it is partly because the dice have been loaded 
against it by licensing laws and by attitudes, inside and 
outside the Mdustry, that lag behind social and 
economic change. Enterprise from brewers and tenants, 
assisted by realism from the justices and other authori- 
ties, may yet help it to recover some of its lost ground. 
But if the buying of houses continues for the present as 
a quick method of keeping up or expanding sales, 
growth by infiltration through the free trade seems 
likely to increase in the future. 


~ 
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year it was increasing its borrowings to the extent of 
neatly £70 million. 

Since the seasonal “ overall” déficit of the Exchequer 
during the most nearly comparable period was only a little 
less than last year (at rather more than {100 million), and 
since disclosed borrowings by the Treasury from non-bank- 
ing sources were moderately larger, the main explanation 
of so large a disparity in the figures cannot lie in the sphere 
of purely domestic finance. An intriguing pointer can be 
discerned, however, in the fact that the month’s decline in 
net deposits was wholly due to an extraordinary contraction 
—by nearly £50 million—in those of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank (whose figures had previously been rising fast), 
and in the possibly related fact that Middle East banks 
have lately been heavy lenders of funds in London. This 
suggests that balances had been accumulated to meet 
abnormally heavy payments due to be made overseas, pro- 
bably for oil, and that the making of these payments put 
a large but probably temporary strain upon Britain’s external 
balance of payments during the period in question. The 
new overseas funds may be presumed to have flowed, 
directly or indirectly, into Treasury bills, so that the clear- 
ing banks’ aggregate money market assets have fallen ever 
more noticeably than their deposits have done. Indeed, this 
same special influence may have played an indirect part in 
provoking the fall in the Treasury bill rate at last week’s 
tender—a fall that resulted directly from the discount 
market’s effort to secure a larger share in the weekly allot- 
ment than it has lately done. The odd behaviour of bank 
deposits last month does not, therefore, portend a major 
change of trend—even though a subsidiary factor may have 
been the release of gilt edged securities through the (now 
suspended) “ taps ” of the authorities. 
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A Committee for Atomic Energy 


HE Prime Minister’s decision to separate the control 
T of atomic energy and all that it implies from the 
Ministry of Supply, and to hand it over to a new and novel 
type of organisation, is the first step towards making up 
the ground that Britain at one time seemtd in danger of 
losing in this uncharted territory of atomic physics. Under 
he Ministry of Supply, a pilot organisation has been built 
up capable of producing enough fissile material for the 
Monte Bello explosion of last autumn and providing the 
research facilities and the finance that made such an 
explosion possible. But it has been apparent for some time 
that the organisation ‘must be expanded, and expanded 
quickly, if some of the ground lost—in atomic propulsion 
in particular—is to be made up.. The scale on which the 
development will have to be undertaken makes it peculiarly 
unsuited to control by a Government department. The 
building, running and staffing of so vast a project cry out 
for the administrative techniques used in industry. 

The principal weakness of the British method of organisa- 
tion has been that it excluded not only industrial methods, 
but also industry itself, from participation in development. 

nere has been no opportunity for anyone outside the 
Ministry of Supply’s establishments to acquire the “ know- 
how” associated with nuclear physics or with applied 
atomic energy. How great a handicap this may have 
imposed upon the power engineers, the aircraft and aero- 
engine designers, the chemical industry, and the ship- 
builders will become apparent only in the future ; but some 
of those close to the aircraft industry are already seriously 
concerned with the retarded state of work on atomic pro- 
pulsion of aircraft in this country by contrast with the work 
done in the United States. 

It is clear that the Prime Minister had these points in 
mind ‘when he said that “the fornr of non-departmental 
organisation appropriate in this case will differ from any 
existing model ” and that a body on the lines of any of the 
nationalised corporations is clearly unsuitable. In the 
United States, a semi-autonomous Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, its budget voted by Congress, controls policy and 
owns vast plants and research stations. But it does not 
concern itself with their day-to-day administration, which 
is carried out by various companies on an agency basis. Both 
in the results achieved and in security, the American 
experiment must be counted a success. The committee to 
be set up under the chairmanship of Lord Waverley to work 
out a suitable form of organisation is not expected to require 
much time to come to a conclusion. 


The Comet and the CAB 


R Lennox Boyd had no contribution to make on 

Wednesday to the now heated Anglo-American 
dispute about the eventual airworthiness of the Comet IIIs 
ordered by Pan-American World Airways ; but he did, in 
re-stating the main issues, clear away much of the confusion 
that has surrounded the controversy in recent weeks. Pan- 
American expects delivery of the Comets in 1956, and would 
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have liked to have known by last Thursday, at- the lates:, 
that the aircraft would be accepted as airworthy in «)- 
United States. The Comet III has not flown, so there 
be no question of the granting of any certificate of airwo: 
ness anywhere for a matter of years. But the Ameri, 


an} 
Civil Aeronautics Administration (the licensing branch of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board) was asked to undertak: 
accept a British certificate of airworthiness for the Co: 
III, should such a certificate eventually be granted. This 
the CAA has refused to do, pleading that since there we: 
no American standards for turbine aircraft in existence. 
duty to the American public prevented it from accepii: 
those of any other country. 

The Americans have therefore refused to negotiate 
agreement on the Comet III, and the discussions ha\ 
reverted to contentions that were fully but abortively 
debated more than three years ago—the airworthiness 
requirements of turbine-engined aircraft. The American 
views, in theory, on these requirements differ widely from 
the requirements that the British Air Registration Board 
has already laid down and applied to the Comet I and the 
Viscount. The points of difference range from key aero- 
dynamic considerations about the position of the engines 
(the Americans do not like to see them buried in the wings) 
to the shape of the control knobs in the cock-pit. 

A technical team from the CAA was expected to come to 
this country to examine British methods. But since the 
general feeling is that it will come with the intention, not of 
negotiating, but rather of learning what cannot. be learnt in 
the United States, the reception given to the team by the 
British industry might be a little distant. It is difficult to 
see how an American agreement to accept a British certifi- 
cate for one particular aircraft would in any way commit 
the Americans when they come to drawing up their own 
requirements for turbine-engined aircraft. For some years, 
the British have accepted American certificates although 
they embody certain features, particularly in their fire 
requirements, that would never be agreed to in this country. 
The Americans cannot be surprised if their refusal is inter- 
preted as meaning that a British certificate of airworthiness 
is not safe by American standards. Although the British 
view is that further discussions are hopeless, Pan-American, 
one of the main parties concerned, takes a more philosophic 
view. The company wants its Comets, and it might be that 
a little lobbying at home could succeed where representa- 
tions from this country on a higher level have so far failed. 


Finance Bill Provisions 


_ year’s Finance Bill should give a minimum of 
trouble—certainly far less than last year’s, which was 
radically changed in mid-course. Details of the necessary 
changes to give effect to the Chancellor’s tax proposals (set 
out in The’ Economist of April 18th) are, on a first inspec- 
tion, of an unexceptionable character. There is onc 
matter not then commented on that should be mentioned: 
the transfers of local authority stocks issued at any time 
from the beginning of 1953 will attract single stamp duty 
only, as from August Ist next. 

The provisions relating to partnerships, which have bee 
evoked by the Osler v. Hall decision and its consequences, 
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Trade with the East 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 


& China, celebrates this year the 


centenary of its incorporation by 


Royal Charter. Merchants and 


manufacturers ar: invited to view 


the Bank’s Centenary Exhibit at the 


British Industries Fair and to avail 


themselves of the Bank’s services. 


unseen 


A MEMBER OF THE THREE BANKS GROUP 


ing SPRRELENHE ERAT 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S 
BANK LTD. 


Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. originated in 
771 and has always been closely associated 
with the industrial and commercial life of the 
North of England. The Governing Office 
is in Manchester, so long a centre of the 
export trade, and the Bank’s world-wide 
connections enable it to furthet this trade, 
now more than ever of the greatest impor- 
tance in the life of the nation. In London 
the Bank was one of the first Members of 
the London Clearing House. Williams 
Deacon’s is a Member Bank of the 
Three Banks Group. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727, Edinburgh, London & branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753, London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANKLTD 
Founded 1771, Manchester, London and branches 
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Total re- 
sources over 
£350,000,000 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
STAND V8 EARLS COURT 


The Bank provides exceptional facilities for conducting every 
kind of financial operation connected with trade investment 
anid travel in the East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 


Head Office — 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


Branches at — Manchester, Liverpool, and throughout Southern and 
South-East Asia and the Far East. 


Agencies in — Hamburg and New York. 
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DAVID WHITEHEAD & SONS 


LIMITED 


EXTRACT FROM CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT DATED ist 
Summary of Group Balance Sheet at 3ist December, 1952. 
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appear closely to follow the recommendations of paragraph 
72 of the first Millard Tucker report. They will, no 
doubt, be variously regarded, in some quarters, as the 
“junior partner’s charter” and in others as a licence for 
any partner, junior or senior, who is captious enough to 
take advantage of the clause without carrying his colleagues 
with him in support. The termination provisions for EPL 
are short and simple—much more so, indeed, than the 
special provisions that are being made to secure that dis- 
tributions by steel companies in connection with denation- 
alisation are not penalised by profits tax. A certificate from 
the Treasury will, in particular, enable a distribution in 
the form of redeemable preference shares to be made with- 
out falling under the penalties of Section 31 of the Finance 
Act, 1951, for liability to profits tax. 


Textiles and the BIF 


HIS is one of the years when, by tradition, textiles 

dominate the London section of the British Industries 
Fair, although many of the traditional leaders of the industry 
are beginning to wonder whether the extra business they 
do there justifies the expense of exhibiting. At the 1953 
Fair that opened this week, some of the best known names 
in textile finishing, many -of the most successful weavers, 
and such giants in the rayon industry as Courtaulds and 
British Celanese are missing, and comparative newcomers 
to textiles, such as Imperial Chemical Industries and British 
Nylon Spinners are prominent. Both companies are bring- 
ing new plants into production within the next. twelve 
months, and both have chosen the opportunity offered by 
the Fair to make an all-out effort to build up markets for 
their new fibres. British Nylon Spinners’ production will 
be trebled, rising from 10 to 30 million pounds of yarn a 
year, while ICI’s “terylene” plant, at present producing 
sample quantities of about 600,000 pounds a year, will be 
turning out 11 million pounds of yarn. ICI’s other textile 
venture, the protein fibre “ ardil,” is already in full pro- 
duction at the rate of 20 million pounds of yarn a year, 
and markets for this product, despite its similarity with 


wool, are no easier to develop than those of the chemical 
synthetics. 


Companies such as these, being yarn producers only, are 
dependent upon the co-operation of the mills to develop and 
market the finished fabric ; and the frictional inertia that 
they are bound to meet in selling a new unknown laboratory 
product in Lancashire and Bradford is clearly irksome. To 
yarn producers in this position, a big exhibition provides 
their best, and probably their only opportunity, of demon- 
strating the fibre in the way in which they believe it should 
be used by trade customers—by commissioning sample 
cloths, garments and industrial textiles made and dyed to 
their own specifications. Older members of the textile 
industries may no longer feel the need for this form of pro- 
motional selling, but the textile recovery hardly seems so 
complete that they can afford wholly to ignore so important 
a shop-window. If they dislike the heavy expense of exhibit- 
ing individually—and many Lancashire companies, big and 
small, still appear-to think it worth while to do so—then 
co-operative stands such as those organised by the wool 
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industry would seem better than no appearance ai it. 
Such a policy may foster the opimion that the comp, 
concerned have nothing new to offer. . 


Lies 


Record Rayon Output 


HE leaders of the rayon industry may have decided jot 
2 i to support the British Industries Fair, but they } 
not ignored it so completely as some other promincnr 
members of the Lancashire textile industry have done. 
Courtaulds has what amounts to a small private show in 
Manchester and British Celanese has one in London, whi! 
the Rayon Federation, which has contented itself with an 
inquiry stand at Earls Court, is holding quite an ambit: 
exhibition of rayon fabrics, representing nearly 30 com- 
panies, at its new Piccadilly offices. As a matter of prestize, 
the rayon industry may not have been wise in leaving the 
field at Earls Court so completely to the traditional fabrics 
such ds cotton, with their greatly improved finishes, and to 
the newest synthetics. But the present level of demand for 
rayon suggests that the industry has not much to fear—at 
the moment—from their competition. The production 
figures recorded in March, 36.3 million pounds of rayon, 
are the highest yet recorded, indicating that the industry 
is working to full capacity. By contrast, production of colt n 
yarn is running at about 3 million pounds a week below the 
weekly average of 18 million pounds of yarn recorded 
before last year’s textile slump, while consumption of wool 
in Bradford is running at the rate of 41-43 million pounds 
a month compared with the peak figures of 45 and 46 
million pounds recorded in 1950. The present heavy 
demand for rayon, and especially for rayon staple, has arisen 
because producers were slow to bring plants closed last 
summer back into production. It is, therefore, not easy to 
say whether it will continue once the immediate backlog 
of orders has been met. But rayon remains the cheapest 
textile fibre on the market ; whilst the newer synthetics are 
technically superior to it—perhaps even to the extent of 
making up for the great difference in selling prices—ihcic 
combined output when the new plants are in full pro- 
duction will amount in a year to less than two months’ 
output of rayon. 


ICPs Profits 


NDER an accounting system by which income from 
stock appreciation has to be included—and is taxed— 
with profits from trade itself, published profits are 10! 
always what they seem. No finer example of this pitfall cin 
be found than in the reception accorded in the stock marke: 
to the preliminary profit figures published by Imper' fr 
Chemical Industries last week. Immediately after the news 
that ICI’s dividend had been maintained at i3 per cent 00 
the ordinary capital of £70,651,162 (as increased by the 
rights issue at the beginning of 1952) but that its consol'- 
dated profits had fallen from £49 million in 1951 to £39-% 
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miliien in 19§2, the £1 ordinary stock units were marked 
jown 104d. to 438. 43d. On the expectation of a decline 


in earnings these units had been a weak market for some 
time they were poised and prepared for a further drop 
;mmediately after the preliminary announcement. But after 


few hours of more mature consideration investors reversed 
their earlier judgment and on the following day the units 
completely recovered their earlier loss ; by Wednesday even- 
ing these stock units had risen to 45s. to offer a yield 
of $i per cent. 

Initially the market had taken far too gloomy a view. The 
directors’ announcement shows that ICI’s sales actually 
increased in value by £13.5 million in 1952, to the record 
figure of £276.3 million, in spite of a sharp decline in 
activity in the third quarter of last year. This decline, which 
was associated with the recession in the textile industries 
and with import restrictions in many overseas markets, 
inevitably led to an increase in costs of production (particu- 
of course, in the burden of overhead costs) ; coupled 

decline in the profits of certain marketing sub- 


LC.I.'s SALES AND PROFITS 


to December 31, 1950 1951 1952 
£ £ f 
Ss. keuieaeas 220,800,000 262,800,000 276,300,000 
$.c2seaueeee 39,713,280 48,950,393 39,755,729 
iON. hee 8,694,823 8,892,892 10,138,595 
. v0.5 ke ae 12,455,692 16,557,129 13,816,787 
. 3 ¥ beak 17,956,945 22,738,785 15,082,972 
dividends..... 3,860,581 4,133,092 4,963,244 
dividends (per 
«+0 ok eee 12 13 13 
by subsidiaries 1,113,033 2,356,237 1,584,016 
wances reserve 2,960,000 2,944,000 ule 
nce & replace- 
reServV@. sss wien 5,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 
S placement re- 
« . SNE 4,000,000 7,000,000 700,000 
SCL VG ié.0g an we dia oat 2,000,000 
arry forward. 96,339 420,600 Dr 49,144 


sidiaries overseas and with last year’s fall in raw material 
pnices (which forced the group to write {2 million off stock 
values) it made the drop in total earnings inevitable. But, 
as the directors are at great pains to point out, the published 
profits of £39.8 million in 1952 are much more real than 
those of £49 million in 1951, when income was automatic- 
ally inflated by the rise in prices. In fact, profits last year 
do not, in the directors’ words, “contain any significant 
amount due to the inflation of price levels” ; as a direct 
result—and for stockholders this is a most encouraging sign 
—~nly {£700,000 (compared with £7 million in 1951), has 
been transferred to stock replacement reserves. In these 
arcumstances the fall in profits loses most of its sting— 
especially as the directors are able to report that there had 


been a considerable improvement in trading by the end of 
ast ar, 


Background For Film Policy 


Wi or not they considered the Eady Levy desir- 
y able in principle as a method of giving British film 
Production a@ reasonable chance of profit, most people in 
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the ‘cinema industry—including the producers—have 
assumed up to now that in practice, at least, the levy 
did work. The National Film Finance Corporation’s 
annual report last year provided perhaps the strongest basis 
for that assumption ; but this week the corporation has 
produced some disappointing evidence to question it. In 
its 1951-52 report, the corporation felt able to conclude that 


the levy (charged on cinema seat prices to assist the pro- 
ducers) had 


... made it possible to invest new money [the most risky 
part of film capital] with profit, provided the investment is 
spread over a fairly large number of films and provided 
an arrangement is made for setting off losses against profits. 


This year that confidence seems to have gone. The levy, 
the corporation feels, may not be providing enough to make 
production, even taken as a whole, a paying proposition. It 
has, certainly, tipped the scales for some of the films that the 
corporation financed : 


1951 1952 
No. of films released ... iad See ved 34 34 
No. likely to be profitable ... se shai 16/17 15 
No. likely to be profitable without Eady Plan 13 & 
No. of losses on 70% distribution guarantees 9 13 
No. of losses on 70% distribution guarantees 
without Eady Plan ‘és ich sai 21 20 
Aggregate cost likely to be recovered --« 106% 99% 
Aggregate cost likely to be recovered without 
Eady Plan ... nee aie ait jes 73% 69% 


But costs, 3-D prospects, television, and the unwillingness 
of the exhibitor to see his trading margins narrowing may 
all tell against the producer: 

Only the two big combines—the J. Arthur Rank Organ- 
isation and the Associated British Picture Corporation— 
and some small distribution companies seem likely to be 
as independent of Government assistance at the end of the 
Corporation’s life as they were at its beginning. 

That end is less than twelve months off. The corporation, 
as now constituted, is due to cease making loans for film 
production in March, 1954. 


* 


In the year ending March 31st the corporation earned 
£121,559 in interest and fees received on loans and com- 
pletion guarantees for film production, and this total ex- 
ceeded its expenses by {£87.495. However, against the 
£151,654 that it received in addition as its share of profits 
upon successful films, it had to make provision for £285,000 
for losses upon failures. It ended up, therefore, with a net 
loss of £45,851. This was largely accounted for by the 
sharp downward revision of estimates of earnings for a 
number of the films financed by the corporation. In 
particular, further provision had to be made for losses on 
one film made specially for the Festival of Britain, which 
the corporation had financed for not wholly commercial 
reasons ; the further provision on this film accounted for 
virtually the whole of the net loss of the corporation in 
1952-53. The outlook for film production, provided with 
working capital by the Government and with its earnings 
enhanced by the levy, therefore, may not be quite as doleful 
as the tenor of the report at first suggests. But the report 
does emphasise the risks inherent in any film policy— 
usefully, since the Government will soon have to formulate 
one. 
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The Coal Board’s Borrowing 


ETWEEN 1948 and 1951 the National Coal Board was 
B able to cover all its capital investment by “self- 
financing ”; but last year, it has now been disclosed, the 
board began borrowing again from the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power. The board’s powers of raising new money 
differ slightly from those of the electricity and gas indus- 
tries, which make periodic issues of stock in the London 
market ; it enjoys perhaps even greater convenience in 
obtaining funds. It has powerto obtain advances from the 
ministry for “expenditure properly chargeable to capital 
account, including working capital”; the total amount 
obtainable was originally set at £150 million, but in 1951 
was increased to £300 million, of which not more than 
£40 million may be advanced in any year without Parlia- 
mentary approval. 

In 1947, the first year of nationalisation, the board 
borrowed just over £41 million, of which it repaid £8 
million the next year. Of the remaining £33 million, £20 
million was funded for repayment by 50-year annuities at 
long-term rates of interest. The remaining £13 million has 
been on loan to it at short-term rates of interest for five 
years (though the board’s banking arrangements with the 
Bank of England allow for the use by public funds on a 
day to day basis of any sums in excess of an agreed daily 
balance for the NCB). Between 1948 and 1951, the board 
provided the whole of its £117 million of capital invest- 
ment from its own resources. By the end of that period 
its needs had began to outrun its own capital resources ; 
it borrowed {11.5 million during January and February 
that year and has since obtained advances totalling about 
£37.5 million. At the end of March this year, it owed a 
total of £80,996,606. The recourse to borrowing has accom- 
panied a welcome though still moderate increase in the 
industry’s rate of physical investment ; since more than ¢ 
third of its planned expenditure under the long-term invest- 
ment plan was expected to come from “ outside,” the total 
of advances from the Ministry is likely to grow. 


Petroleum Prices Lowered 


EMAND for petroleum products, in general, no longer 
1 Jonccts supply, and this week their prices in Britain 
have been formally freed from Government control and, 
simultaneously, reduced. The reduction in home prices, 
which followed cuts in bunker prices, reflects the low level 
of tanker freight rates. Rates in the London spot tanker 
market have shown no sign of the usual seasonal increase 
during the past winter ; and on April 1st the notional time 
charter rate “awarded” by the London Tanker Brokers’ 
Panel was cut almost in half (from 42s. 3d. per deadweight 
ton per month, for a standard 12,000-ton motor-tanker 
on two-year charter, to 22s. 3d.). This award, made twice 
yearly, is an estimate designed to iron out some of the 
wider fluctuations of the spot tanker market rate; its 
main purposes are to serve as a basis for the negotiation 
of time charters. and for the calculation of changes in the 
freight element in petroleum prices. Its link with the 
actual freight element in the costs of any company is 
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inevitably tenuous. The major companies operate |arge 
tanker fleets of their own as well as chartering many inde. 
pendent vessels, and in slack periods such as last autumn 
may even offer their own tankers for charter ; the freight 
element even in crude costs will vary from time to time 
and from company to company. 

The latest cuts in the prices of petroleum products— 
ranging from 14s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. a ton for bunker oils 
and from 3d. to 1d. a gallon for the chief products in the 
home trade—represent about three-quarters of the extent 
that the notional “freight element” has fallen. The 
remaining quarter has been offset by rises in other costs, 
some of them considerably delayed. These include wages, 
rail freight rates, and the costs imposed upon the oil com- 
panies’ road tanker fleets by last year’s increase in fuel tax. 

Government control of prices for petroleum products 
was brought into force when the Petroleum Board was 
dissolved five years ago. So far as petrol is concerned, 
it has applied since February this year only to the standard 
grades that succeeded “pool” spirit; prices for the 
premier grades introduced then were not controlled. This 
week’s reductions bring “inner zone” prices for the 
standard grades down to 4s. 2d.; prices for most premier 
grades down to 4s. 5d., and prices of the more expensive 
ones down to 4s. 6d. a gallon. 


A Fighter for the Navy 


ie new Vickers-Armstrongs fighter that has just been 
ordered in “ substantial” quantity for the Navy will 
provide the aircraft carriers with their first really modern 
aircraft. Since the war, the Navy has come a poor second, 
so far as development has been concerned, to the Air 
Force. Most of its machines have been adaptations of 
those designed primarily for other purposes, and this is 
one of the few intended from the start for carrier operation. 
In March, the First Lord of the Admiralty, reviewing the 
Navy’s inadequate air arm, announced that a new and then 
unidentified .swept-wing fighter with a remarkable rate of 
climb had been ordered. The predecessor of this aircraft, 
the Supermarine 508 which first flew in 1951, had excep- 
tionally thin, straight wings, a concession then to the 
difference between landing on a carrier and on an airfield. 
Other features of the 508, the “ butterfly” tail and the 
two Rolls-Royce Avon engines, have been retained. This is a 
remarkable amount of power for a fighter aircraft ; the 
supersonic Swift and Hunter have each a single Avon. 
Only the radar-equipped Gloster Javelin night fighter and 
the spectacular de Havilland 110 have had power similar 
to the néw fighter—an indication of the kind of perform- 
ance that the Navy expects and also, perhaps of the weight 
of equipment that the new fighter may have to carry. 


Majority for Wheat Agreement 


ESPITE Britain’s bold decision to remain the odd m0 
out, the new three-year International Wheat Ag‘<c- 
_ Ment now seems likely to come into force on August 1st 
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next. Forty-one of the forty-two importing countries under 
the old agreement have agreed to the new terms; the 
only exception is Britain, which accounted for 39 per cent 
of the imports under the old agreement and which believes 
that the new maximum price of $2.05 a bushel is too high. 
All four of the exporting countries on the International 
Wheat Council—the United States, Canada, Australia and 
France—have signed, although France has reduced its 
export quota, protesting that the new maximum price is 
too low. The agreement now requires ratification before 
July 15th by countries accounting for $0 per cent of the 
trade under it. 

The main feature of the new IWA is that it stipulates a 
new minimum price of $1.55 a bushel and a new maximum 
price of $2.05 a bushel, compared with a minimum of 
$1.20 and a maximum of $1.86 under the old four-year 
agreement that expires on July 31st ; hitherto virtually all 
transactions under the agreement have taken place at or 
near the maximum price. The new agreement, however, 
also makes some variations in the amounts that the exporters 
can call on the importers to buy at not less than the mini- 
mum price and that the importers can call on the exporters 
to supply at not more than the maximum price. A sum- 
mary of the new allocations—showing the changes from the 
old—is given in the accompanying table. If the agreement 
is ratified, the new Wheat Council will have to consider 
applications for membership from several importing coun- 


tries, not at present within the agreement ; and it will also 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
UNDER THE NEW IWA 


(Metric tons) 














Imports 
To me Ss 
Expiring | New 
Agreement | Agreement 
Foreign countrieS.....scsceceese 8,610,963 8,879,000 
Comn 
Tot 
Br 
Gral i 1 
USA .... «senile oes ciuaeval 6,889,008 | 7,353,000 
Canada... ..'ssitieulauhy ie alae 6,395,653 6,804,000 
Australia . 2. eG pe Oe ae ede 2,414,019 2 000 





have to set about the disposal of approximately 43 million 
tons that would have been guaranteed to Britain and the 
colonies if they had not contracted out of the fold. The 
Stage will then be set for a critical poker game. Two of the 
most interested players in it will be Britain, playing a lone 
hand outside the agreement and with its wheat trade in 
course of transfer to private enterprise; and Australia, 
hitherto the largest sterling seller of sterling wheat to a 
number of wheat hungry sterling buyers. 
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HE investment policy and the profits experience of the 

Prudential always attracts and deserves close interest 
in the insurance industry—and indeed in the stock markets 
as a whole. “In the light of the continuation of the higher 
general level of interest rates” the Prudential has now 
decided to raise to 24 per cent the net rate of interest that 
it assumes will be earned in the future on the reserves of 
both its ordinary and industrial life branches ; previously 
it had assumed the ultra-conservative net rates of 2 per cent 
and 2} per cent respectively on the assets of these two 
branches. After these changes, and despite a depreciation 
of the market value of assets that seems to have been 
of the order of 3 per cent, the 1952 balance sheet shows 
total assets at the mammoth figure of {664.9 million. 
This figure is struck after writing off {20.9 million, of 
which {9,750,000 was released from the actuarial reservea 
of the ordinary life branch by the change in the valuation 
basis and {9,500,000 was similarly released from the 
reserves of the industrial life branch ; the total assets of 
these branches at the end of the year were £269.3 million 
and {369.2 million respectively. The balance sheet certifi- 
cate states that the book values of the assets at the end of 
last year‘were in the aggregate less than the middle market 
prices of quoted Stock Exchange securities and the directors’ 
valuation of other assets (after taking the branch contingency 
funds into account). 

In all, the balance sheet total increased during the year 
by {19.3 million. British Government securities fell by £§ 
million to 42.9 per cent of total assets, compared with 45.0 
per cent in 1951 and 47.4 per cent in 1950. Ordinary shares 
rose by {9.9 million to 11.4 per cent of total assets, deben- 
tures by {5.9 million to 13.8 per cent, mortages by {5.0 
million to 5.4 per cent and properties by {7.9 million to 
9.6 per cent of total assets. This change in the pattern of 
assets, including the substantial increase in equities, is in 
line with the investment policy of most other life offices 
last year. 


* 


These changes follow another year of expanding business. 
New business in the “Pru’s” ordinary life branch rose 
by {11.5 million to {119.1 million, including increases 
under existing group life assurances; excluding such 
increases, new business, at {112.0 million, was 4.1 per 
cent higher than in 1951, compared with an average 
increase for all other offices that have reported so far 
of about 3} per cent. In the industrial life branch the 


ee ee 


UARTERLY ECONOMIC REPORTS are now available on 
nearly seventy countries. These reports give infor- 
mation and opinion on matters of concern to exporters 
and investors; they are concise and have comprehensive 
statistical sections. A descriptive leaflet may be obtained 
from The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. : 
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rate of expansion was rather lower than that of the other 
leading industrial-cum-ordinary offices ; new sums assured 
were {78.4 million compared with £77.9 million in 19§1. 
The proportion of the Prudential’s new ordinary life assur- 
ance business transacted overseas continues to increase ; 
last year £45.9 million of the new sums assured were 
underwritten abroad (including the Republic of Ireland), 
and. thus accounted for 38.5 per cent of the total new 
business (compared with 36.6 per cent in 1951). Together 
with most other offices that declared reversionary bonuses 
as at the end of last year, the Prudential was able to 
raise its rate of bonus, by 4s. to 34s. per cent of the 
sum assured for United Kingdom business. 


Copper Price Cut 


HE easing of open market copper prices in the United 
States and on the continent earlier this month led to 
an expectation that the Ministry of Materials would lower 
its selling price; but this had to await the re-negotiation of 
the Ministry’s buying price with its Rhodesian suppliers. 
The expected reduction came at the end of last week ; and 
the Ministry’s selling price for electrolytic copper delivered 
consumers’ works is now {£253 a ton, a cut of {27 a ton. 
The Ministry also took the occasion of its talks with 
the Rhodesian producers to alter the basis of its buying price. 
With the abandonment of price control of copper in the 
United States in February, the New York price can again be 
taken as a fair reflection of world prices, and the Ministry 
has accordingly now abandoned its fixed buying price and 
gone over to an arrangement based on average American 
prices. Fifteen days’ notice of price changes must still be 
given, but the price the Ministry pays may alter according 
to world price movements much more rapidly than in the 
past, and its selling price will be subject to more frequent 
changes. One consequence of this greater flexibility is that 
when copper dealings are handed back to the London Metal 
Exchange the Ministry’s selling price is likely to be more 
in line with world quotations. 


Revised Freight Index 


HE expert sub-committee set up by the Chamber of 
. Shipping to examine its index of sterling tramp 
freight rates has now made recommendations for a revision 
to bring this into line with the postwar pattern of trade, 
and has proposed that a parallel index of time charter rates 
should be compiled ; it decided that an index of operating 
costs would not be practicable. Since 1949, the monthly 
voyage rate index has been calculated on the base 1948= 
100, but the trades taken into consideration and the weights 
allocated to commodities and routes were still based on the 
experience of 1935. The new index will be based on the 
results of an inquiry into the employment of United King- 
dom tramp ships during 1951. The returns, which were 
about 85 per cent complete, showed that 90 per cent of the 
total freight was earned in the carriage of coal, grain, sugar, 
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ore, fertilisers, timber and esparto ; these are the sam: as 
in the previous index, except that esparto is substituted 
for iron, steel and scrap. -The weightings, however, }),,\- 
been changed, the importance of timber and sugar ha. ing 
increased and that of coal and grain having conside:\b\y 
decreased. A considerable amount was earned during 
in the carriage of coal from the United States to Eur pe 
but this has been excluded from the calculations a. “, 
temporary factor.” Because freights were abnormally jigh 
in 1951 (partly as a result of this unusual movement: , it 
has been decided to make 1952 the base year for the scw 
index number. While the weighting of the index is 5.sed 
on the pattern of employment of British tramp ships, i! 
fixtures in sterling in the relevant trades, which may not 
mecessarily touch 
the United K ing- 
dom, are used for 
compiling the index. 
The 1951 inquiry 
into tramp ship em- 
ployment revealed 
the interesting fact 
that more than half 
of the British tramp 
fleet in that year 
was engaged mn 
time charter 
Examination of the 
movement of time 
charter rates 
showed that 
did not necessarily follow the same pattern as voy.ze 
rates. Many different factors affect the rate of freight on 
time charter, such as the size, speed and method of pro- 
pulsion of the vessel, the owner’s and charterer’s opinion of 
the likely changes in market conditions over a period of 
time, and the distance between ports of delivery and re- 
delivery. The new time charter index, therefore, will take 
into account only fixtures for vessels of 8,000 tons dead- 
weight and over, chartered for round voyages or for periods 
not exceeding nine months, fixtures being excluded in any 
event when ports of delivery and re-delivery are widely 
separated. It is expected that monthly publication of the 
new time charter index will begin in July, and it wil! be 
interesting to compare the different trends of the voyige 
and time charter indices, 


™ 





New Managers for Wankie 


HE decision to transfer technical control over (ie 

Wankie Colliery in Rhodesia, from Powell Duffryn to 
the Anglo-American Corporation, was unexpected—indecd, 
even abrupt. But there is an undeniable logic in it. Powell 
Duffryn had extensive coal mining interests in Britain before 
nationalisation ; the Anglo-American Corporation, throush 
Rhodesian Anglo-American and its other subsidiaries, {15 
interests spread across southern Africa from copper mines 
in Northern Rhodesia to coal mines in the Cape. Coal 
mining practice and organisation in South Africa are ‘° 
different from those in Britain that Powell Duffryn—ev-0 
though for the last year it has acted through a Rhodes:i0 
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subsidiary on the spot—may have found it difficult to 
manage operations there, and to arrange for the appointment 
of suitable supervisory staff and for the recruitment of 
native labour. Im addition, the switch in management will 
accord with the well-known desire of Rhodesians for local 
control of their own economic resources. The change will 
be effected (subject to the consent of the Treasury) by the 
issue by Rhodesian Anglo-American of 250,000 of its 10s. 
reserve stock units in. exchange for Powell Duffryn’s 
holding of 800,000 shares of 10s. each in Wankie Colliery, 
and by the acquisition by the Anglo-American Corporation 
of Powell Duffryn’s entire shareholding in Powell Duffryn 
(Rhodesia) Limited in exchange for 70,000 10s. reserve 
stock units in Rhodesian Anglo-American. 

In the three years in which Powell Duffryn has been in 
the saddle, production in the Wankie coal mines has been 
raised by nearly §0 per cent to its present level of over 
2.750,000 tons a year. Even so, this output is not sufficient 
to meet the demands of the Northern Rhodesian copper 
belt and other Rhodesian consumers—for which Wankie 
represents the sole local source of supply. At the moment 
demand is running at about 3,100,000 tons a year and it is 
expected to imcrease to §,000,000 tons by 1956. If output 
is raised to this level (and, incidentally, this will have to be 
accompanied by an improvement in rail communications 
between Northern and Southern Rhodesia) more capital 
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will have to be sunk in Wankie Colliery. Here again 
the wide experience and the strong resources of the Anglo- 
American Corporation could be decisive. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Industrial production in February, according to the 
official index of industrial production, is provisionally esti- 
mated to have been 120 (1948=100). This compares with 
figures of 118 in January and of 120 in February, 1952, but 
is still two points lower than in February, 1951. The 
index figure for March, on the basis of information so far 
received, is expected to be 120-121—which compares with 
123 in March, 1952, and 116 in March, 19§1. 

* 


The new London futures market in wool tops began 
business on Wednesday. The basis for dealing is the 
Bradford 64s B Top, and the first day’s turnover was 56 
contracts of 5,000 Ib, representing total money transactions 
of about £180,000. The first business was done at 158d. a 
Ib for September delivery. The closing cali for September 
was 15§94d.; October quotations were around 140d. The 
London prices were a little below those of Bradford. The 
market will operate three calls, one in the morning and two 
in the afternoon. 


2 aan he cat 


| Company Notes 


VICKERS. Equity shareholders in 


work in progress from £59,252,719 to 


Vick« at the end of last year there were £77,826,805 ; this certainly indicates a rising 
35,495 of them—will read Sir Ronald Weeks’s tempo of production, but it has not imposed 
detailed factual survey of the -group’s indus- an impossible strain upon the group's 
trial activities with close imterest, but also. resources as there has been a parallel increase 
with some disappointment. Throughout its in “instalments on account of contracts” 
sixteen profusely illustrated pages there is from {40,060,674 to £53,302,353. 
no reference to the group's financial The tempo of production has not, how- 
experience last year or to the very substan- ever, risen in all branches of Vickers’s 
tial switch in its investment holdings, which activities. Sir Ronald reports a reduction in 
was discussed in some detail in these columns sales of certain light engineering products, 
a week ago. Even more disappointingly, Sir particularly those used in industries closely 
Ronald gives no hint about the attitude of im touch with the consumer. Production at 
Vicker directors towards the possible the Méetropolitan-Cammell Carriage and 
repurchase of English Steel after its Wagon works was also continually held up ; 
denationalisation. Perhaps Sir Ronald will throughout most of 1952 this was due to the 
have more to say at the annual general meet- shortage of steel, but in the last few months 
ing three weeks hence, but until then share- the intake of orders—70 per cent of .which 
holders will have to remain content with the are for export—has fallen off, largely as a 
knowledge that the present structure of assets result of “exchange difficulties” in overseas 
led | ear to bigger profits, a bigger divi- countries. But the slackening tide of produc- 
dend and to reassuring signs of expansion in tion in one sector of the group’s business last 
the bulance sheet, Apart from the shift in year was overcome by the rising flood of 
; orders and sales for aircraft and heavy 
Years to Dec. 31, : . : 
( LY mings 1951 1952 engineering products. Even if rearmament 
£ £ expenditure falls, it may ‘be in this sector of 
Ot ice tee eee 7,053,951 8,274,504 the group’s activities that the best hope of 
«04 gee tae apeeene 8,295,276 9,646,239 iH ti 
Ds ne 1'302'578 1875746 extending profits will he. 
Tax seseeeecsaveaseee 4,434,606 4,003,645 * 
Na Pl oa oss tennenteinnne 2.072.872. 2.844.638 
Or ividends (per cent) ... 3 "15 FORD MOTOR. The remarkably 
RIVES 4, ses 604,495 131,092 


up carry forward ... 378,504 1,578,342 


sheet analysis :—— 


Pin s, less depreciation ... 16,238,634 18,627,677 
= § GBROWSE. 6) hick d nd eae 46,101,632 46,761,456 
Sticks... /.. veeeen ere emers 56,252,719 77,826,805 
Cath... +064 paige 4,115,987 7,021,011 
Reserves... ss vg Sa 39,273,464 40,489,127 
ad apital .. .0cvives oes 12,315,484 12,315,484 
fl ry stock at 475. Sd.xd yields £6 7s. per cent. 
— « credits relating to é@arlier years (1961: 
£639, 1982, (501,000), yeeee" S 
sce figures ; the value of the 
a ‘tment holdings, the most significant 
the in the consglidated balance sheet is 
~ MCT 


case in the book value of stocks and 


stable figures of production and profits 
already reported by Ford.Motor for 1952 
(and discussed in these columns on April 
4th) are shown by the full accounts to have 
masked a whole complex of changed condi- 
tions for the company—and perhaps for the 
industry as well. Broadly, both profits (after 
depreciation) and the number of vehicles sold 
in 1952 were within one per cent of the 1951 

group’s sales in- 
creased from £70.2 million to {83.9 million 
(largely as a result of increased sales of such 
higher priced vehicles as the Zephyr models, 


diesel tractors and military trucks), but aver- 
age profit margins were lower as the company 
made a general cut in prices in the middie of 
the year. These figures, however, conceal a 
substantial shift in the pattern of trade : 
unit sales abroad declined by 13 per cent 
and unit sales at home rose by 29 per cent. 
Incidentally, despite last year’s import 
restrictions, Australia is still Ford’s principal 
overseas market. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
chairman, Sir Rowland Smith, devotes much 
of his statement io a discussion of prospects 
in the domestic market. He believes that the 
last arrears of demand accumulated here 
since the war will soon be cleared up and that 
“the whole industry will again be on a fully 
competitive basis during the year 1953.” 
Moreover, he reports—~rather surprisingly— 
that Ford’s rearmament orders have now 
been completed. Against this, however, sales 
in the first three months of this year were 
higher than those in the corresponding period 
in 1952, and the company has already pre- 
pared itself for a return to more competitive 
conditions. These preparations have included 
the reduction in prices, the introduction of 

Years to Dec. 31, 


: 1951 1952 
Censolidated earnings :— £ £ 
ARM PRONE on Ss gas cwacees 13,203,715 11,797,028 
ee ae ee 31,871,821 13,095,518 


Depreciation and obsolescence... 1,302,740 2,318,331 


Wee ee Ae ad 5,461,679 §,751,35: 
Net profit... 6. -siccisinnee S945 308952 
Ordinary dividends .. ; 3 708,750 708,7 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 15 I 
Replacement reserves ..........° 2,750,000 2,500,000 
Added to group carry forward... 785,449 451,244 


Cons. balance sheet analysis -— 
Fixed assets, ess depreciation ., 16,457,165 16,523,901 


Net current assets............. 22,408,955 25,550,175 
WM oS BIE Re eh es 13,122,674 13,756,035 
SAE vcs sav aou fe tadaaes esena’ 3,198,572 8370-543 
Wibsetette 8 i ed RS 26,947,980 29,956,080 
Ordinary capital.....-......... 9,000,000 9,000,000 


£1 ordinary stock at $5s. 74d. xd yields £5 8s. per cent. 


a new tractor and, more recently, the plan to 
absorb Briggs Motor Bodies into the group. 
The cost of a car body represents about 40 
per cent of total costs in manufacturing a car, 
so that the purchase of Briggs Motor Bodies 
may put Ford Motor into a strong position if 
any price war breaks out in the industry-— 
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although shareholders should note that it 
may be some time before the merger leads 
to any real technical economies in produc- 
tion. But Ford Motor is now well equipped 
to operate with trimmed sails if the need 
arises, and arise it may. 


* 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE. Ordinary 
shares in the aircraft industry, whose fortunes 
depend a great deal upon the flow of Govern- 
ment orders, have been one of the weakest 
features of the stock markets since the death 
of Stalin; indeed, since the beginning of 
March the Financial Times index of-aircraft 
equity shares has fallen by about 16 per 
cent, compared with a fall of just over 3 per 
cent in “ blue-chips” as a whole. In these 
circumstances, the big increase in ordinary 
dividends announced by Boulton Paul and 
the very small increase announced by Bristol 
Aeroplane have been regarded as a reflection 
of past performance and not as encouraging 
augurs for the future. Boulton Paul increased 
its dividend from 10 to 15 per cent, in line 
with an advance in gross profits from £94,022 
to £107,744. Bristol Aeroplane effectively 
raised its ordinary dividend (once allowance 
has been made for the bonus issue of shares 
made last January) from 134 to 14 per cent 
—by announcing a rate of 10 per cent on the 
revised capital of £4,620,000. This increase 
was made in the knowledge that in the year 
to December 31st Bristol’s trading profits had 
risen from £1,930,289 to £2,316,427, but that 
its met profits—thanks largely to a bigger 
provision for depreciation—had fallen frac- 
tionally, from £566,573 to £563,829. 
Bristol’s increased dividend also follows a 
year that witnessed a depletion of its liquid 
resources. The group’s cash balances have 
fallen from £2,743,241 to £696,458 and this 
balance is almost completely offset by a bank 
overdraft of £682,120. The reason for this 
strain upon liquid resources can be found in 
the increase in the book value of stocks and 
work in progress from £6,148,232 to 
£9,354,835. But it may also arise from the 
concentration of the group’s energies on the 
development of the Britannia turbo-prop air- 
liners, none of which has yet been delivered. 
The company’s interests in the production of 


civil aircraft should afford it some protection . 


against any slowing down in rearmament 
orders. It is for this reason, perhaps, that the 
very small increase in equity payments was 
followed by a rise in the price of the com- 
pany’s 10s. ordinary shares by 9d. to 17s. ; at 
this price they offer a yield of 5% per cent. 


* 


UNITED MOLASSES. In spite of a 
dip in profits last year, the directors of United 
Molasses have recommended a_ $lightly— 
though only slightly—higher distribution to 
ordinary shareholders. They have proposed 
a total tax-free dividend of 10 5/6 per cent for 
1952, on the present equity capital of 
£5,683,500 ; this compares with a tax-free 
interim dividend of 6} per cent in 1951 on a 
capital of £3,909,000 and a final dividend at 
the same rate after the capital had been 
increased to its present level by a scrip issue 
of ordinary shares. In effect, therefore, the 
gross equity dividend has been increased from 
19.84 per cent in 1951 to 20.06 per cent in 
1952, and on this basis the 10s, ordinary 
stock units at the current price of 28s. 9d. 
offer a yield of 6} per cent. The fall in the 
group’s gross profits (from £8,186,344 to 
£7,360,426) can be attributed to a decline in 
earnings from the sale of molasses and, per- 
haps even more particularly, to the fall in 
cargo and tanker freight rates. 

The directors frankly forecast that there 
will be a further decline in gross profits this 
year. But shareholders have no real cause 


for despondency. It has been obvious for 
some time that profits could not easily be 
maintained at or near their wholly arti 

level of 1951. Indeed, the fall from that 
level last year was surprisingly small; the 
decline in net profits, from £2,452,650 to 
£2,072,942, was actually more than accounted 
for by the provision of £825,000 for EPL in 
the total tax bill of £4,086,628. There is 
no sign yet that the dividend, which absorbs 


£635,212 at its current level, is in danger. 
* 
HUDSON’S BAY. The full accounts 


of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the year 
to January 31st last, and the report of 
Governor, Mr W. J. Keswick, strengthens 
the two main impressions set down in these 
columns when the company’s preliminary, 
accounts were discussed three weeks agq. 
The first of these is that the present high 
price of the company’s £1 ordinary shareg 
(which yield only 2.9 per cent) seems to 
reflect unreasonable hopes about the possi- 
bility of the company’s migration to Canada 
and about future earnings from its oil 
interests. Mr Keswick states flatly that no 
conclusive evidence has yet been produced to 
justify a change in the company’s domicile ; 
and he emphasises that “it will be some 
years before we take out more than we put 
into Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company,” 
in which the parent company has invested 
$2,970,000. 

The second lesson, however, is that the 
company’s normal trading activities are —_ 
from strength to strength. In a year o 
unprecedented boom in Canada, the value 
of sales in Hudson’s Bay retail stores—the 
principal source of the company’s profits— 
rose from £27,971,893 to £32,260,284, and 
profits from these sales from £884,683 to 


£1,776,115 ; the value of sales in the com-° 


pany’s wholesale department also increased 
(from {11,518,731 to £12,655,794), leading 
to an advance in profits from £290,136 
to £333,247. Moreover—and this may 


Years to Jan. 31, 


Consolidated earnings 1952 1953 





£ 

PAA WHORE 658 si ccu i saedens 2,473,876 3,282,908 
Total income .......... ,566,974 3,656,227 
Depreciation ........ 279,294 564,741 
Weenie sous sas cs’; kth ones 1,160,301 1,649,991 
Oe MOD oi ites Sima cena gane 758,703 1,114,104 
Ordinary dividends ........... 4 196,263 261,684 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)® .. T 10 
Retained by subsidiaries ........ 254,74 395,485 
Special merchandise reserve ..... ee 129,329 
General reserve ..........cecceee 100,000 wie 
Added to carry forward...... one 105,442 484,995 

Cons. balance sheet analysis -—~ 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation.... 5,049,151 6,084,101 
Net current assets... ........0.. 10,235,538 12,537,182 
OOCRE a s eka dnky bad checcawes 9,471,406 9,295,720 
Ci. vy sedancas oeae ee ana 1,217,236 1,539,666 
WROOPWIE in. 533 ck kes hin dha 12,885,155 14,076,700 


Ordinary capital ............... 2,492,224 4,984,448 
£1 ordinary share at 101s. 34. yields £2 18s. per cent. 


* After allowing for the 100 per cent scrip bonus, but 
ignoring the customary tax free bonus of 24 per cent from 
land sales ; the effective gross distribution is 14§ per cent. 


be a significant pointer to the future— 
these increases in sales were apparently 
achieved without any serious addition to 
working capital commitments and were 
accompanied by a reduction in selling costs. 
The only disappointing feature last year was 
one of the periodic slumps in the fur trade— 
profits from fur sales declined from £508,829 
to £332,971, due wholly to a drop in prices— 
but this line of business can now be regarded 
as little more than a sideline to the company’s 
retail interests. Another heartening fact 
for shareholders is that the undistributed 
balance in the land account is sufficiently 
large to permit the directors to continue the 
annual tax-free bonus (at the present rate of 
24 per cent) from this account for about 
another eight years ; at the end of this period 
royalty income from oil should go some way 
to offset the loss of these bonuses, 


’ 
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British Funds | Price, | Price, | 
and 


Cr 
Year, 1953 April | April| Yicut 
Jan. 1 to a3, | 29, | Aviv 
April 29 Stocks 1953 | 1953 | 1955" 
“High | Low | moe Te ce 
99 4 |W. Bds. 25% '52-54) 998 995 | 5 13 Gy 
98 Exch. 24% 1955. .| oof 94/214 | 
1 og he 1960...| 100 | 100 | 3 | 4 
9%) 99 ‘Ser. Fundg. 18% 99 | 994/211 3 
965 | 984 /S. Pundg. 14% '54) 984 98 | 2 1s § 
100%| 1004'S. F . 5% *5S.| 10044) 100%; 215 4 
99%) 985 |W. Bds. 24% '54-56 99%) 994 2 12 195 
994} 994, /Fundg. 29%, '52-57 994! 993 | 2 16 4) 
101% IN. Def. 3% "54-58 101 | 1014 219 35 
101 |W. Loan 3% ’55-59, 1003 | 1004) 2 19 9j 
95%; 91g Savings 3% '55-65) oa 9s 311 
i } : } | 
93 4 |Fundg: 24% ’56-61) 96 | isl @ 
86 & |Fundg. 3% 59-69. 904) 90h | 3 16 3; 
87 &\Fundg. 3% 66-68. 924 924 314 45 
100$ | 98} |Fundg. 4% '60-90. 994" 985° 4 . Y 
89%) 85 & Savings 3% "60-70; 895 8 31715 
88 | 844 Savings 2}% 64-67 srt 874° 3 12 5) 
102% | 100% |Victory 4% *20-76 102 | 1018 | 3 17 85 
87$ | 824 Savings 3°, "65-75 874) 86% | 3 18 10; 
90 (Consols49,(aft.’57)) 8948) 89%) 4 10 af 
81¢ | 77 [Conv.3}%(aft."6])| 814) 81 | 4 6 9/ 
604 574 |Treas.24%(aft.'75) 594) 59814 4 of 
70§ | 67§ |Treas.3%(aft.’66).| 70} | 70 | 4 6 of 
ah 87% | Treas. 34% '77-80.| 92%; 91H! 4 1 105 
81f| 76 |Redemp.5%'86-96 81f | 81 | 318 1 
82%! 774 W.Loan3$%aft.’52| 814§) 804°) 4 7 Of 
604%} 584 (Consols 2)%..... | 60h | 60/4 3 3 
87%) 8344/Br. Elec. 3% ‘68-73 874) 878) 3 18 45 
864 | 82§ Br. Blec.3%'74-77 86f 86 | 318 45 
101%) 995 (Br.Elec.44%'74-19 100§ | 1003 1% ge 
100 | 90% /Br. Elec.4}% “A” ... | 994 3 5 + 
914} 88 Br.Elec.3}%,'76-79 91H* 914% 4 0 5: 
82%; 76% Br. Tpt. 5% 78-88 82 | 81h 4 0 8: 
875 | 83% [Br. Tpt. 3% ‘68-73 87%| 87§ | 3:18 4 
99%) 9544/Br. Tpt. 4% "72-77 985 9844) $$ 414 
80% | 76¢ ‘Br. Gas 3% ’90-95.; BOH* 804%) 3.19 2! 
944 914 Br. Gas 3h% '69-71} 949) 944/319 44 
914} 874 Br. Iron & Steel) i 
to | 3% °79-81....1| 91H} O14\4¢ 1 3f 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 
Pricés, Price, | Price, Yield, 
Year, 1953 Ordinary = = April | April April 
Jan. 1 to Stocks 22, | 29, 29 
April 29 | | y9ss | 1953 | 1953 
High | Low fsa 
644 /£5 18 OAngio-Am. 10/-.| ey 5 5 11 
on 5 \|Angio-Iran. {1.} Po 5 20 
81/6 | 75/9 \Assoc. Elec. {1.| 80/~ | 80/- |5 0 0 
112/6 }103/3 |Assoc. P.Cem.£1/109/4} {111/104 5 7 3 
131/6 |118/6 [Bass {1 ....... 118/9 |120/- |7 3 4 
21/44| 19/— |Boots 5/-...... | 19/6 19/6 |5 217 
29/6 | 21/44|Brad. Dyers £1.) 27/- | 25/6 | 7 16 10 
25/- | wy Br. Celanese 10/-| 23/6 | 22/6 | 417 9 
1/23) 5/84\Br. MotorCp. 5/- ue | 6/44" 8 5 lig 
} i ; 
56/44; 48/6 Br. Oxygen {1 . 52/6 | 53/6 | 5 12 2 
self | $47 \Can. Pac. $25..| $48) | $48 [512 8 
48/ i 43/9 |Coats£1....... 45/- 45/- | 511 1 
42/74) 37/3 \Courtaulds £1../ 39/3 | 38/3 | 517 8 
| 35/44\Cunard £1..... | 39/6 | 40/6 718 0 
17/74| 16/3 |Distillers 4)- ...| 16/6 | 16/6 |5 9 1 
52/- | 43/4}\Dunlop £1..... | 46/104! 46/103 7 9 4 
$1/- | 50/3 \Ford {1...,... | 55/7§*| 55/74" 5 7 10 
~ | 41/3 Gen. Elect. £1..| 42/6 | 42/6 | 5 5 1lp 
55/4 48/9 \Guest Keen {1.| 51/9 | 50/- 6 0 9 
31/14) 29/14\Guinness 10/-..| 29/3 | 29/6 515 5 
42/10}| 36/6 |Hawker Sid. £1.| 37/- | 38/9 5 3 3 
49/3 | 43/6 jmp. Chem. f1.| 44/6 | 45/- 5.15 7 
57/6%| 52/14'Imp. Tobaccof] 52/9 | 52/9 7 ll 80 
$844 | $68} |Int. Nick. n.p...; $71} | $709 6 12 0 
. 11/- | 48/6 |J’burg Con. £1. 63/9 | 59/44 5 17 1k 
45/6 | 38/6 |Lancs. Cotton {1 42/3 | 41/9 7 5 8 
67/6 62/9 |Lon. Brick {1..| 66/3 | 66/3 5 5 8 
56/3 | 46/3 |Marks &Sp.A5/- 55/9 55/9 | 311 % 
24/44| 19/6 |Monsanto 5/-...| 20/6 | 20/6 4 9 5 
62/3 | 52/9 |P. & O. Def. £1. 56/-* | 56/-* 7 2 10 
36/3 |29/104/P. Johnson 10/-.' 33/- | 30/6 | 8 5 lt 
38t | S2y/Prudentl. ‘A’ {i 3m* | 37k* 5 2 
| ; | 
15§ |Rhokanafl..,.; 16@ | 1 1312 9 
| 58/6 lRolts Royce £1. 61/3 | 61/3 | 418 0 
86/— | 75/7h\"Shell” Stk. £1.| 81/3 | 81/3 (5 7 4f 
62/9 | 59/74/Tube Invest. i 60/- | 60/- |5 9 ™ 
55/84) 49/— |Tur. Newall £1.| 52/3 | 51/9 | 416 % 
49/3 45/7} Unilever £1...., 48/3 | 49/3 5 9 8 
28/43) 21/6 |Union Castle {1 23/6 | 23/- 619 5 
46/3 | 39/- |Union Disc. £1.) 45/- | 46/- | 4 6 1! 
33/74} 28/— |Utd. Molass. 10/-| 29/3 | 28/9 619 ¥ 
41/3 | 34/- |U.SuaBetongg] 36/10}| 36/3 2015 9 
50/3 | 44/6 (Vickers {1..... 47/3" | 47/3° | 6 7 9 
56/- | 44/3 |Woolworth 5/- ‘| 53/- ay Lh 3 9 
(f) Yield basis 22-8% (a) Yield basis 10%%. 
i) Yield basis 15%. (wn) Yield. basis 40%. (0) eld 
is 20%. jeld basis 124% 


Yield basis 113%. Y 
Yield ass 20-06%. © Ex dividend, 
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stat istical Summary 


x CHEQUER RETURNS 


For 1 week ended April 25, 1953, total 
ordinary revenue was £61,662,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {56,952,000 and issues 
to sink funds £410,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of {847,000 the 
deficit croed since April 1, 1953, - was 
{48,403,000 compared with a_ deficit of 
(74,907,000 for the corresponding period of the 


previous finant ial year. 


eee 





| 
Esti- | April 1, April 1, | Week | Week 
mate, 952 953 lended | ended 


1953-54 to to April | April 
pril 26,/April 25) 26, | . 25, 
1952 | 1953 | 1952 1953 


REVENUE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 













RD, KI E 
1 e Tax 1782,250 100,278. 105,257} 21, 7 18,516 
Sur-tax 127,000 8,900; 8,200] 1,500 1,700 
Death Duties 160,000}: 10,900, 15,700} 3,300 3,800 
Stamps 52000} 3,600 4,000] 1,200 1,500 


23,100; 12,800) 3,600 2,000 


74,129) 72, 141 20, 124 oa 
21,540! 16, 190 1], oe 6,435 

















Total Customs and 

Excise 1724,780) 95, 669) 88,937 31, 154 28,942 
Motor Duties 69,000 ‘3, $27 3,281 ‘518 
PO (Net receipts) 2,685 eed ot 
Broadcast Licences 16,000 . i eee i 
Sundrv Loans 25,000 65) 54 
Miscell 95,000] 10, 385) 1, 701 4 066. 3, 7184 
Total Ord. Revenue 4368,215| 6 


SELF-BALANCING ® 
Post Office 224,615 
Income Tax on EPT 

Refunds 3,300 










ROWE . cevsicc ress 4596,130 











Issues ont of the Exchequer 
to meet payments ({ thousand) 





RD. EXRENDITURE 


Ant. & Man. of Nat i 
55,884) 4,071, 3,931 








. ebt 615,000] 55,978 
ayments to N. Ire- | j 
land 48,000] 2,721; 2,938] 1,361) 1,469 
ther ( ons, | pas, | 302 
J otal , 59,347}. 5,446 5,702 
pply Services ... 3586, 270.776 240,850} 62176 51,250 
tal Ord. Expend 330, 029 300,197] 67,622 56,952 
making Funds ; 410 
tal fexe Self ees 
Balancing Expq 67,852. 57,362 
SELF-BALANCING 
ust Office... . . 4,000 
= 1axon EPT 


| 3 


344,280) 312, 732 72, 152, 61,364 


| 


a Otal 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 


78,124 to 4£3,370,888, the other operations 
T the week increased the National Debt by 
461,063 to £26,137 million. 


ET RECEIPTS (€ THOUSAND) 
Na 


ET IssuES ({ THOUSAND) 
Pr eae aph (Money) Act, 1952 .....s0+s-saee 


xport Guara ntees Act, 1949, 49, | s. 32). 


800 
= 
cal Authorition ¥ mame kan eee gsosr eeenveee 
nance Acta Sag eect 2 B+ aii pauses 4400 





Sete ew een eeeee 





6,483 
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,CHANGES IN DEBT ({ tHnovsanp) BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
vr oe aie a 
reasury Bills ..:... 35 24% Def. Bonds.... 840 
Net Savings Certs... 600 | 38’ Det. Bonds. 1.943) 188UE DEPARTMENT 
3¢% Def. Bonds.... 1,640 23°, Nat. War Bonds 
Tax Reserve Certs... 1,696 1951-53. ... a 100 } APRIL 28, 1953 
24°% Term. Annuities 1,657 
Other debt 
Internal. .. oe &7 £ f 
Ways and Means | NOTES IssuED:— Govt. Debt... . 11,015,100 
Advanees ...... . 10,400; InCireulation 1514,018,916 Other Govt. 
— — - | In Banking Securities 1535, 764,471 
16,288 “6, 027 7) Department 36,337,907 Other Securities 706,740 
a naanenne Coin (other than 
a gold) . 2 513,689 
ae Amount of } — - 
Issue . 1550,000,000 
FLOATING DEBT (£ wiut0N) Fie oe 
Bullion (at 
} . 248s. per oz. 
Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. Total , SE vas wicais 356,823 
Bills Advances De- cores 
Date | posits | Float a - 
os Pe Public | Bh. Off by | Debt 1550,356,823 1550, 356,823 
| Tender Tap Depts. | Ens: | Banks } — 
! land | 
U4 | 
April 26 | 2,530-0 | 1574-0 14, 419-8 | | 
1953. | | | 
| Jam. 24 | 2,980-0 | 1,525-9 | 4,764-1| 
» 31} 2,940-0) 1494-2 |4,684-8| BANKING DEPARTMENT 
} | 
Feb... 7 | 2,910-0} 1,414-1 | BCD Lee 
» 14} 2,890-0; 1416-1 4,541-2 £ £ 
» 21 | 2,870-0 | 1,441-5 4584-1 | Capital ....... 14,553,000 Govt. Securities 329,279,439 
» 28 | 2,860-0} 1,446-0 | 4,562:7 | Rest. ........, 3,273,689 Other Securities 39,515,619 
Public Depts. . 63,248,659 Discounts and 
Mar. 7 |. 2,840-0; 1,491-4 | 4,609-3 Public Acets.* 13,796,078 Advances... 13815014 
» 14 | 2,820-0) 1,540-5 4,655-6 HM. Treas Securities. ... 25 500,605 
» 21 | 2,810-0 |. 1569-5 4,711-7 Special Acet. © $9,452,581 
= ae 4,406 -6 4,713:9} Other Depts... 335,692,457 
i Bankers..... 261,814,389 WOM, csaaee 36,357,907 
April 11 | 2,880-0 1,585-3 i 4, -0 Other Accts.. . 73,878 068 eee 1,834,840 
» 38} 2,950-0| 1542-3 4.791-0 
25 | 2,990-0  1,514-8 a “0 











TREASURY BILLS 






Date of | 
Tender | 


i ¢ Mffered | A pplied | Allotted 


For 





Amount ({ million) 














* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 







Average Allotted 


' 
i 
| 
“406,767,805 406,767,805 


Rate | at 
of |} Min 
Allounent | Rate | COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (£ wi110%) 













-© | 296-3 | 200-0] 46 4-20 | 63 
| 3962 1953 
0 285-3 | 190-0 47 11:47 | 49 Sine s 
‘0 | 306-3 | 190-0 | 47 11:05 | 3 
i } | ‘April 30} April. 15! April 22 | April 29 
-O | 315-8 220-0 48 3-19 | 51 i 
‘0 297-2 220-0 48 7-78 | 62 
‘0 | 321-7 | 230-0 48 7:90 | 6 ISSUE DEPT. -— 
‘0 | 314-4 230-0 48 0-25 66 Notes in circulation. | 1,410-0 }1,516-9 | 1,511-1 | 1,514-0 
| Notes in banking de- | } 
‘0 | 326-9 240-0 48 0-25 | 65 partment .... | 40-4 33:5 33-3 36-3 
-O | 256-4 | 250-0 47 11-74 | 5&7 Government debt and | 
-0 | 351-0 | 260-0 | 47 11-78 | 63 securities® ....... | 1,446-7 |1,546-8 | 1,546-8 | 1,546-8 
-O | 334-6 | 250-0 48 06-20 | 67 Other securities .... | 0-8 6-7 0:7 @-7 
Gold and coin. ..... | 2-9 2-9 2-9 2-9 
‘0 | 322-8 | 230-0 48 3-93 | 60 Valued ats. perfineos. | 248/0 2485/0 248/0 2£48/0 
‘0 | 357-6 | 250-0 |-48 4-20 | 62 BANKING DEPT. :— i 
0 | 360:8 | 230-0] 48 3-51 | 45 | Deposits — 
“0 330-3 | 210-0 47 8-04 58 } Public Accounts. .~. 10-7 19-2 ll;1 13-8 
Treas. Special Acct.. 0-5 39-5 39-5 39-5 
On April 24th Son ations for 91 day bills to be bald from | comme Paecenee ees ps “a+ gi ie 
April 27 to May 2, 1953, were accepted dated Monday to | Tr. Peery eters | 387-6 401-5 * 4 
Saturday as to about 58 per cent at £99 8s. 1d. and applications | ‘otal as vunenete sas } 596-8 588-9 
at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a Securities --— | 274-3 357.9 51-2 59G.% 
maximum of {210 million were offered on May Ist. For the | ie Sis. +t "13 5 - 9-1! B-8 
week ended May 2nd the banks were not asked for Treasury oe Oe +++ i 31-8 12-6 13-1 + 5 
deposits. | Total .... | 335-5] 384-0 | 373-4) 368-6 
| Banking dept. reserve. | 41-9} 35-3) 40-2 | 38-2 
‘ | % y % 9 
“ Proportion ” ...... 11-7 8-7 10-3 §-8 
NATIONAL SAVINGS (f THOUSAND) 


SAVINGS CERTIFIC 


ATES 


OE os. ohh S eas 
Repayments .......... 


Net Savings .. 
DEFENCE BONDS 
Receipts ..... 
Repayments .. 


Net Savings .. 


PO AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS 


BANKS 
Receipts ..... 


Repayments ..... 


eave 


Net Savings ........ 


Total Net Savings ...... 
Interest on certs. repaid. 


Interest accrued 


Change in total invested. 


Totals, 
enc 


April 19, 
1952 


6,850 
8,600 
Dr sae 750 


42,392 
41,220 


















3 weeks w * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
fed a | Fiduciary issue raised from £1,500 million to £1,550 million 
- — on March 25, 19553. 
. April 18, 
April 18, 1953 
1953 
oe 'GOLD AND SILVER 
jp evtonn | 
| | The Bank of England’s official buying price _for,guld was 
{ — | raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on September 
| | 14, 1949, and® the selling price to authdérised dealers from 
j 1758. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot casli prices during 
last week were as follows :— 
— 
ee SiLveR 
1953 ——" k , — mete 
i tiation New York! ‘Bombay Raber 
45,011 ounce|per ounce per 100 tolast per tola 
45,755 
-———— a. 5 
744 Dr 1,915 | April 23..... 4-0 | 8625 | 160 12 | 87 7 
; es < BRavks 74-0 86-25 i628 ef 12 
2,581 1D 230 » 25..... | Markets closed 161 10 8? il 
2,017 $12 te Bhevsas 74-0 85-25 161 12 6.14 
7,425 2,487 ae Sore 74-0 86-25 161 10 6 9 
+ 8891+ 1,445 wo  Meiees 74-0 86-25 162 «7 aw 3 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


RESULTS OF 1952 GIVE REASONABLE CONFIDENCE AND HOPE 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr F. A. Bates, Chairman of the Company, 
in a staterhent to stockhdélders for submission 
at the seventy-sixth annual meeting to be 
held on May 20th; says: 


Before dealing with the accounts and 
reviewing operations I should like to refer 
to the impending retirement from the board 
of Mr J. R. Rooper and Mr. Charles E. 
Pierce, and to the appointment since the last 
meeting of Mr A. Rigby Hughes, Mr R. H. 
Senior and Mr R. Jj. Lockett as new 
directors. 


“We are a team of many thousands—with 
* our eyes looking seaward for our living and 
our trade—with our hearts in the science of 
ships and in the art of their operation.” 
These words from my statement at the 1943 
annual meeting were mever more true than 
they are today. 


In storms and hazards from which no 
skill or watch—save by the Grace of God— 
can keep a ship pping company completely 
clear, it is this Same teamwork guided by 
tradition and. the discipline of experience 
which remains the finest aid we can have to 
our company’s navigation, both at sea and 
in finance, 1,thank all for their part in these 
far-reaching teams—the ships and offices and 
agents all over the world. 


The stockholders themselves are members 
of the team and by adventuring their capital 
in sea trading, they play a part essential to 
the life and development of the British Isles 
and Commonwealth. Being an islander, my 
own feeling is that it is good to have a living 
interest, however humble, in British ships 
and so to take part in our sea trading venture 
with all the thousands of the staffs and stock- 
holders to whom I pay tribute today. 


In the 1952. accounts the surplus at 
£3,624,648 is £273,000 higher than in 1951 
after including {4,557,691 for taxation, a 
figure which is itself £864,000 higher than 
a year ago. 


The results of the year give reasonable 
confidence and hope. Though costs have 
been swelling in most directions, all services 
have had some success. Even in services 
where trade has at times faltered and com- 
petition increased, the steady and united 
endeavour to give service "has brought a 
reward. The surplus is a little higher than 
1950, considered a peak year, but the 1950 
results were earned with less tonnage and 
less competition than in our operations 
today. 


OVER-TAXATION AND RENEWAL OF SHIPS 


It must again be emphasised that the 
allowances permitted against the tax compu- 
tation of profits provide an insufficient 
money total each year to pay for the renewal 
of the ships as they wear out. The result 
of this too small allowance is simply to swell 
the taxable computation and to take away 
as tax some part of receipts which should by 
every provident standard be retained for 
fleet renewal. 


This is a grave matter for our country— 
an island with limited acres and a growing 
population—and rly is it grave for 
the shipping industry if over-taxation of 
current profits brings to am end the con- 
tinuing renewal of the ships in every class 
of British trade, including the tramps. It is 
clear beyond doubt, from the pronounce- 
ment of all shipping authorities, that the 


future of our tonnage is already being 
endangered by the impossibility of setting 
aside enough money to provide for the heavy 
costs of replacement under current 
conditions in the shipbuilding yards. 


To spend in taxes money that should be 
replacing the hulls and engines, augmenting 
the fleets and conducting the commerce by 
which an island lives is far worse than just 
going to sleep and letting the cakes burn, 


The figure of £1,312,039 retained by 
subsidiary companies, this year works out at 
£138,000 less than in 1951. It is needed for 
maintaining the fleets. The current cost of 
a large and \fast ship specially refrigerated 
and fitted for the Australian and New 
Zealand trades, is now upwards of 
£1,750,000 and some quotations at the 
present time are even more. 


HEAVY COSTS OF REPLACEMENT 


In provision for pension funds is the item 
of £460,000. The transfer to Cunard 
reserves is £1 million, the same as last year. 
Taxation at £4,557,691 is not exactly com- 
parable with last year. Any comparison is 
affected by variable factors such as initial 
allowances, alteration in rate of income tax 
larger operating surplus and changed rate of 
profits tax, which tax is not now deductible 
when computing profits for income tax 
purposes. 

In the consolidated balance sheet, general 
reserves are increased to £31,528,000, a rise 
of £2,520,000. ‘The increase indicates the 
company’s efforts towards making good the 
present inadequate wear and tear allowances 
in the tax computation. The figures are 
large, but it is questionable if they are large 
enough when the problem of tonnage 
replacement under present and prospective 
contracts is considered in the light of esti- 
mated costings in British shipbuilding yards, 
Fixed assets this year are at £31,851,772, 
£1,103,000: less than last year. Instalments 
on new tonnage will later have an increasing 
effect as they are brought into the accounts. 
Gash at {21,163,760 and tax reserve certifi- 
cates at £3,905,000 are further evidence of 
gathering resources which are so essential for 
the problems including taxation and the 
shipbuilding contracts which lie ahead. 


The final dividend proposed for 1952 is 
134 per cent, or a total of 16 per cent includ- 
ing the interim already paid. This for a 
shipping company may be regarded as a 
satisfactory result. The company’s dividend 
oort over recent years has been to strive 
or a steady course which will s 
its financial foundations and enhance its 
credit. ‘The carry-forward is £1,253,888, 
being £97,181 more than last year. 


£15,425,000 SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME 


The new chapter of ovr ship is 
proceeding smoothly, with careful r ‘ 
developments in naval sechibettane and 


engineering. The only aspect of it which 
continues to cause concern is the growing 
cost of construction. In effect, for every 
step up the ladder of costs, all the past 
reserves laid by during the lifetime of. the 
present ships have to step down the a 
which reaches to replacement. And so 
placed an increasingly severe burden on cae 
current year’s trading, to make up the 
deficiency. 
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The first of the three new ships for our 
Mediterranean service—one of the com), Ly’s 
oldest services—was launched and imed 


“Pavia” a few weeks ago by Mrs | 1. 
Dawson, the wife of our director. It is hoped 
that this ship will begin her service this 
summer. The other two will follow | her in 
due sequence. Of the two new large ships 
for our Canadian service, the keel of th. first 
has been laid and that of the secon is 
expected to be laid in the Coronation 1) vath 
of June. 


The Port and Brocklebank Lines are 
equally active. The former have three [ist, 
modern refrigerated ships building spe :.lly 
for Australia and New Zealand, while the 
Brocklebank Line have three new ships 
under contract for the requirements of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 


The problem of replacement can never be 


neglected by a shipping company and in 
every department our eon there 
is preparation, with all possible initiative ind 
scientific » to ensure that our ship- 
building contracts, present and prospective, 


shall ack nothing for want of eopenien< ind 
enterprise in naval architecture and murine 
engineering. 


The estimated obligations under contracts 
presently signed amount to £15,425,000 but 
plans for the future are constantly under 
consideration which could greatly increase 


this figure. Much depends on the processes 
of tonnage replacement and the trend of 
costs in the shipbuilding yards. 


OVER 270,000 PASSENGERS CARRIE) 


The ships of the Cunard group of |incs 
had a busy year; they steamed 3,869,000 
miles and carried 3,160,000 freight : 
passengers carried during the year numbered 
over 270,000. 

In the North Atlantic, prospects for 
passenger traffic during the coming Corvna- 
tion season are good. World trading 
conditions affect the cargo business of the 
group’s services in v ways. In the 
North Atlantic, ou cargoes are 
presently good, but there is a shortage home- 
ward. The same conditions apply in the 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon trades, but in 
the Australian and New Zealand trades the 
reverse is the case. With such varying con- 
ditions in the different trades it is difficul: to 
forecast results, However, experience fas 
taught that fluctuations in commerce can be 
sudden, and growing crops and increas: ed 
production could imiprove cargo conditions 
generally. 

We are an island people. Ir is, therefore 
natural that we should look ever seaward 
and trade. With- 
ping we would 
continue to look in a 

In all operations and in what has come 
ah be Pscogs as the North Atlantic Ferry, 


Compan flow in its one 
act en and tarececak vent as @ unit ¢ 


British shipping has continued extending old 
ties of friendship and mabe new oncs 
between our ‘ships, offices eo und 
supporters throughout the world. 

It is nae alee teenth 200 ia 
continuing endeavour to give the servic 
which it inspires that the mainspring of 
Cunard fortunes, present and future, res‘. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF PREMIUM INCOME 
LT. COL. JOHN LESLIE’S SURVEY 


(he annual general meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited, 
wil) be held on May 18th in London. 

« following is an extract from the 
revew by the chairman, Lt. Col. John 
Lesie. of the report and accounts for the 


}Q5?- 
r i9d2- 


ring the year our premium income has 


continued to advance, and in the fire, acci- 
dent and marine d mts alone exceeds 
(48 million. I recall that in my first review 


gs chairman, which covered the operations 
of the company for the year 1948, I men- 
noned that the fire and accident premiums 
amounted to £294 million, of which £19} 
milion was in respect of business transacted 
outside the berders of this country. Today 
the respective figures are £454 and £32 
million—a truly remarkable achievement, o 
which we can be justly proud. 


The fact that such large sums are involved 
inevitably attracts attention to our financial 
resources and our importance as a financial 
institution, The statement of our total assets, 
which now amount to over £138 million, 
gives additional emphasis to this conception 
of our organisation ; but if a proper apprecia- 


tion of our affairs is to be obtaimed, it must 
be realised that our fundamental business is 
that of insurance and that our financial 
operations are supplementary to this. 

I will now refer to the departmental 


accounts 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Net premium income, 1952...... 21,771,090 
Net premium income, 1951...... 21,270,843 
Increase .. i. cdgageeeeeeeeenabs aes £500,247 


The ratio of claims paid and outstanding 
was 43.75 per cent, commission absorbed 
1999 per cent, and expenses of management 
accounted for 22.88 per cent. After adjust- 
ment of the reserve for unexpired risks, there 
was an underwriting profit of £2,712,428, of 
which 42,500,000 has been transferred to 
profit and loss account, The fire fund now 
amounts to £18,815,020 or 86.42 per cent of 
the premium income. 


The continual growth of our fire premiums 
is a source of special satisfaction to us, 
particularly in view of the fact, so well 
known, that it was te undertake fire insur- 
ance business that our company was 
onginally formed: 


At home there was a further advance in 


the premium income, but at a slower rate 
than in the previous year. In many direc- 
Hons values tended to fall, particularly in the 
textile industries, and ther€ was a corre- 
sponding reduction in sums insured. 
Overseas, where the greater part of our fire 


business is transacted, there has been a 
steady cxpansion of premium income in 
nearly ail the terrorities in which we are 
Tepreses 


Cu, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


A new record figure was established for 
het sums assured retained at the company’s 
Own risk, after allowing for reassurances 
even off. The gross sums assured for 1952 
totalled __£17,677,560, compared with 
£17,443.069 for 1951, and only once pre- 
viously has the former been exceeded. 
by fins the year the life fund increased 

1,836,890 to £44 after — id 
a further [300/066 on additioa to me 


‘ 


tive provision of £1,100,000- made last year 
to cover depreciation of investments on a 
strict market price valuation. 


The net premium income in respect of life 
assurance contracts was {4,421,824 (1951, 
4,063,126) and, in addition, we received 
731,364 as single and annual premiums for 
various types of annuity contract. Commis- 
sion and expenses absorbed 12.9 per cent 
of the life assurance income, compared with 
13 per cent for 1951. Death claims and 
matured endowment assurances required 
£816,064 and £1,694,145 respectively (1951, 
£768,458 and £1,526,714) and £361,265 was 
id upon the surrender of life policies and 
uses (1951, £316,177). Death claims 
were very much below the figure for which 
provision had been made by the company’s 
valuation tables and in this respect the 
experience of 1952 was easily the most 
favourable to date. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Net premium income, 1952...... 2,786,921 
Net premium income, 1951..... . 2,549,701 
BREGNG isi. o ici iii cineabnkenees £237,220 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

£ 
Net premium income, 1952..... . 23,764,785 
Net premium income, 1951...... 20,440,921 


MUMRGOE | cadisinidctiedancuisaiseene £3,323;864 


The ration of claims paid and outstanding 
was 56.65 per cent, commission 18.32 per 
cent, and expenses of management 17.93 per 
cent. After adjustment of the reserve for 
unexpired - risks, there remained an under- 
writing profit of £356,737, or 1.50 per cent 
of the premium income. The accident fund 
now amounts to £15,351,880, or 64.60 per 
cent of the premium income. 


Our business at home has continued to 
expand with all the principal classes making 
substantial contributions. 


In the Commonwealth and the overseas 
field generally a striking advance in premium 
income has been made, coupled with an 
overall improvement in the claims experience. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Gross interest, dividends and rents con- 
tinue to increase and now exceed {£2} 
million. The transfer from fire revenue 
account at £2,500,000 is £650,000 more than 
last year’s, largely due to the smaller reserve 
requirement on the 1952 premium income. 
The reverse has occurred in the accident 
revenue account, where the substantial rise in 
the premium income has involved such 
increases in the reserves that it is only 
prudent to leave the whole of the year's 
profits in the accident insurance fund. 


Notwithstanding the immense burden of 
taxation, the directors have given careful 
consideration to the question whether there 
should not be some increase in the distribu- 
tion to the stockholders. I am glad to say 
that they have no doubt on that score and 
are, therefore, recommending a final dividend 
for 1952 of 6s. per unit of stock, making, 
with the interim dividend of 4s, paid in 
November last, a total for the year of 10s. 
per unit of stock. The balance available in 
the appropriation account, after providing for 
this dividend, is sufficient to allow an 
increased transfer to contingencies and taxa- 
tion reserve of £450,000 and raise the carry- 
forward by £7,720 to £727,661. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
OF CANADA 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING YEAR 


The annual meeting of this Company was 
held on April 29th at Toronto. 


Dr John F. Thompson (the chairman), in 
the course of his address, said: Nineteen 
fifty-two was another outstanding year in the 
company’s history. For the third successive 
year we maintained production at capacity 
and supplied more than 75 per cent of the 
nickel used by the free world. In the last 
three years, in response to an unprecedented 
demand, the company delivered a total of 
nearly 100 million pounds more nickel than 
the amount which we delivered over any prior 
three-year period, exclusive of World War II. 
Our 1952 deliveries of nickel in all forms 
totalled 249 million pounds, an increase of 
more than 5 million pounds over 1951. 


During the year wages were again increased 
in general conformity with the wage pattern 
in the three countries in which we operate. 
The costs of supplies and services, such as 
freight and electric power, also rose. 


Throughout the year the price of nickel 
remained unchanged at the level prevailing 
during the latter half of 1951. On January 14, 
1953, however, and pursuant to earlier dis- 
cussions with the governmental authoritics 
at Ottawa, the price was raised 3} cents 
United States) per pound. This brought our 
United States price for electrolytic nickel to 
60 cents per pound, including the 1} cents 
United States import duty. Substantially 
equivalent prices were made effective simul- 
taneously for our Canadian, United Kingdom 
and other markets. 


The company has consistently endeavoured 
to maintain a strong cash position. In the 
light of the world-wide inflation which has 
characterised the postwar period, this policy 
has proven to be well justified. With the 
continued rise in costs, including wages, 
more cash is required to carry on our opera- 
tions and to defray the expense of our 
capital expenditure programme. 


PRODUCTS 


Distribution of nickel throughout the year 
was made internationally in accordance with 
allocations recommended by joint action of 
the Canadian and other member Govern- 
ments of the International Materials Con- 
ference. 


Deliveries of refined copper in 1952 of 
234,300,000 pounds closely approximated 
those of 236,900,000 pounds in the previous 
year. Our Canadian consumers, as in 1951, 
received 55 per cent of the total. The re- 
mainder continued to be marketed in the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
Continental Europe. 


Following the release of copper from price 
control in the United States in February of 
this year, the Canadian Government discon- 
tinued its official policy with respect to the 
price of copper for consumption in Canada. 
Thereupon, your company increased its price 
to domestic consumers in Canada from the 
previously existing 29} cents (Canadian) per 
pound to 33} cents (United States). This 
brought our domestic price into conformity 
with the price at which the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Materials had been buying 
copper from Commonwealth producers. 


Deliveries of platinum metals totalled 
287,000 ounces in 1952, compared with 
375,000 ounces in 1951, and 267,000 ounces 
in 1950. . 

In conclusion, your company is in a strong 
position, both in material resources and in 
skilled and experienced personnel, to suc- 
cessfully continue its task. 

The report was adopted. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FURTHER SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Limited, will be held 
on May 20th. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address by the chairman, Sir Stanley 
Norie-Miller, Bt, MC, JP: 


Further satisfactory progress in the volume 
of business undertaken has been accompanied 
by increased profit balances in the under- 
writing accounts. The net income from all 
sources amounted to £39,885,202, an increase 
of £4,715,661, and the balance for the year 
amounted to £1,401,116. Appropriations 
have been made to reserves and pension 
funds calculated on the usual basis, and the 
directors recommend a final dividend of 4s. 
per share onthe ordinary shares, making the 
total dividend 6s. per share as against 5s, 
for the previous year. 


The gross new life business completed 
during the year was slightly in excess of the 
corresponding figure for 1951, but, as a result 
of reassurances, the net figure shows a small 
decrease. The life and capital redemption 
funds now amount to £12,171,668. 


Our business in the United States of 
America has again made marked progress 
and our assets there now - exceed 
$110,000,000. The assets of the group now 
amount to £64,126,017, being an increase of 
£5,902,388. 


The “ General Accident ” can be proud of 
its fine record in keeping pace with insurance 
needs, and through its integrity and capacity 
for valuable service has won the confidence 
of the public wherever we operate. We can 
look to the future with confidence in con- 
tinuing progress and success. 


BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE AND WAGON 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


STEEL SHORTAGE AFFECTS RESULTS 


The ninety-ninth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held on April 
29th at Birmingham, Sir Bernard D. F. 
Docker, KBE, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1952: 


The results of the year are less favourable 
than for any of the previous. three years, 
despite the fact that the monetary value of 
sales constitutes a record. The main cause 
was our inability to employ our works to 
their full capacity, due to shortage of 
materials, particularly ‘steel. The lower 
production at increased cost is responsible 
for the reduction of £137,498 in the profit. 


Once more I would point out that the 
small improvement. in sales does not reflect 
increased production but increased costs 
following advances in wages, steel, coal and 
transport charges which, in turn, forced up 
the price of the many other materials and 
components incorporated in -carriages and 
wagons. I am very perturbed lest such 
increases seriously prejudice this country in 
markets abroad, facing as we do increasing 
competition from the Continent and Japan, 
where comparative production is at a much 
higher rate than in this country. 


An increase in the country’s production is 
even more important today than ever before 
if we are to maintain the high standard of 
high living to which we, in Britain, have 
become accustomed and which is in peril 
unless we expand our exports. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ALBERT E. MALLANDAIN 
ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 


The sixteenth annual general mee'ing of 
Albert E. Mallandain Limited was held 


d 
April 29th in London, Mr Albert FE 
Mallandain, chairman and managing <:; ctor, 
presiding. The following is an extrac: from 


his circulated statement for 1952: 


The aggregate net profit for the year under 
review amounted to £59,414, compared with 
£126,978 for the previous year. The aggre- 
gate net profits, after taxation are (20.548 
compared with £50,318. When making these 
comparisons, however, it must be borne in 
mind that the profits for the year 1951 were 
an all-time record for the company, including, 
as they did, profits from stock appreciation 
as a result of rising values of raw materials. 
As a natural consequence of price reductions, 
a certain amount of consumer resistance was 
encountered. Considering the difficult and 
abnormal conditions your Board are of the 
opinion that the results now placed before 
you may be considered as satisfactory and, 
in view of the greater degree of stability 
again recommend a dividend of 50 per cent, 
less tax. 


It is difficult under present trading con- 
ditions to gauge the trend of business a long 
way ahead, but the state of our order book 
is healthy and full production for some time 
ahead seems assured. The company’s 
reserves and the assets which they represent 
are a sound foundation upon which our 
several weH-equipped departments have been 
built up, and if we can experience a com- 
parable degree of stability in wages and 
overheads, and if the burden of taxation can 
be lightened, I look forward to the results of 
this Coronation year with reasoned confi- 
dence. The report was adopted. 












Issued Capital 
Capital Reserves 







Liabilities ... : 






Retained in the business 














income tax at 9s. 6d. in the £). 


Revenue Reserves and Unappropriated Profits _ 


“EXTRACTS FROM THE ¢ 


I am happy to tell you that your company has again experienced a very satisfactory year’s trading. At nearly all the works 
our manufacturing resources have been stretched to the utmost and many fresh tonnage records were established. The recessior 
in trade which affected many industries in 1952 had little or no effect upon the company as our principal customers are in the 
steel industry which continued to be exceptionally busy and for which even higher tonnages are forecast for the current year. 

As you are aware, there has been for many years an annual increase in the turnover of the group, and I am pleased to 
report that for the year under review there was a further expansion in sales both for the home. and export markets. 

The group trading surplus for 1952 amounted to £634,741, a fresh record in the history of the group. All subsidiary 


Your directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 15% (less 
The amount provided for taxation in the group amounts to £295,038, an increase of £37,976 over the 1951 figure. Despite 

the heavy drain by the tax authorities and substantial capital expenditure, your company is in a strong financial position. 
Copies of the Accounts and Chairman’s Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, Genefax House, Sheffield, 10. 


companies contributed their share to this excellent result. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES 


GENEFAX HOUSE, SHEFFIELD, 10 


A comprehensive range of refractories serving all industries is produced by the Company and its Subsidiaries at their Works 
and Quarries situated in many parts of England, Scotland, Wales, and in Belgium. Research and technical field service facilities 
are available. The Company has Offices and Representatives throughout the United Kingdom and Agents in all parts of the wor!d. 





SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF GENERAL REFRACTORIES, LTD., 


& SUBSIDIARIES. 


Based on figures as at 31st December, 1952. 
£ 


£ £ 
1,040,000 Fixed Assets... sa bee ean + 2,805,009 
196,922 Less Accumulated Depreciation 1,471,611 
600,492 —— 1,333,398 
1,372,825 Trade Investments see ei 5,092 
Current Assets... . see inti 1,871,749 
£3,210,239 £3,210,239 








LIMITED 














SUMMARISED APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT OF GENERAL REFRACTORIES, LIMITED. 


Profit for year after providing for Depreciation, Taxation, etc. 
Net Distribution for year to Stockholders ... ts : 


HAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


£ 
166,198 
81,900 
£84,298 
84,2 
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HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on April 30th in London, Mr 
}. W. Garton, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The year 1952 which is now under review 
was one of tremendous activity, The turnover 
during the year reached a record level whilst 
production continued at its highest rate. The 
profit of the Hoffmann Group for the year 
1952 before taxation but after all other charges 
amounts to £1,469,061 and compares with 
{1,088,337 for the previous year. The net 
profit of the group for the year 1952 after 
taxation is £466,074, and compares with 
{470,668 for 1951. 


The record profit during the year was 
achieved under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, namely, a full order book, a 
high rate of production, sound planning of 
our supplies of raw materials and first-class 
labour relations. 

During 1952 there were advances in the 
cost of materials and in wages, and these have 
been carried in part by imcreased produc- 
tivity ; the wage award at the close of the year 
and increases in cost of raw materials have 
been borne in part by the company and not 
passed on to Our Customers. 

Your directors consider that they are justi- 
fied in recommending a final dividend of 10 
per cent, free of tax, which together with the 
5 per cent paid as an interim is an increase 
of 24 per cent, free of tax, on last year. They 
are also adding a special cash bonus of 24 per 

ent, free of tax, on account of the exceptional 


f ly 
results 


Hoffmann Gloucester, Limited, has also 
had a year of intense activity and by its 
imcreased output helped the group to achieve 
its record result. Hoffmann Tweedales, 
Limited, in which Hoffmann Gloucester, 
Limited, has a 50 per cent holding, has had a 


Satisiactory year, 


FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 
Your company supplies its products to 
nearly every industry in the country and the 
GCemand on us can be taken as a guide to 
general trade conditions, We have found over 
this last six months that the incoming orders 
have been considerably less than the 
cehveries and this situation, while healthy 
‘rom the point of view of a shortened order 
book, will if it goes on too long become a 
‘enous matter. In addition, we have received 
several very heavy cancellations while 


customers readjust their production pro- 
grammes, 


‘here is no doubt the balance of profit left 
iin companies after paying the very high 
xation leaves little for capital development 

cut of their own resources. In our own case 
‘he high cost of plant today compared with 
‘ie prices immediately prior to the war means 
‘hat we get one machine instead of two. This 
= Cound to have a slowing up effect on the 
a orp acement which must affect trade 
6 {Although your directors have every con- 
~Gence for the future it must be realised that 
_ 1953 we cannot equal the record level of 
ntl nae taken every possible step to 
; company to trade successfully in 
seanuch harder and more competitive times 


The report was adopted. 


STANHOPE STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The first annual general meeting of Stan- 
hope Steamship Company, Limited, was heid 
on April 23rd in London. Mr J. A. Billmeir, 
FICS (the chairman), presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: The profit on 
ships’ trading is £769,671, after charging all 
business expenses. In this connection it will, 
no doubt, be within your knowledge that soon 
after the inception of the company there 
occurred a severe setback in freight rates for 
dry cargo tonnage, and whilst there has been 
some subsequent improvement in that 
respect, there is now a pronounced fall in 
tanker rates of freight. Considerable loss of 
earnings has also been suffered through ships 
being out of commission for various reasons. 
The directors consider that the result now 
shown is in all the circumstamces very 
satisfactory. 


The balance of profit after bringing in 
profit on sale of investments and bank 
interest and debiting directors’ emoluments 
and auditors’ remuneration is £770,680. 


Taxation takes no less a sum than £455,000, 
including £99,000 excess profits levy, the im- 
pact of which was unpredictable at the 
beginning of the year. 


So far as the future is concerned, two of 
the tankers are chartered for some time ahead 
at remumerative rates, and in genera] I am 
of the opinion that our modern and well- 
maintained ships will be ‘able to earn a fair 
reward for their services in the future. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 74 per cent, less tax, was approved, 


AMALGAMATED 
BANKET AREAS, LIMITED 


The seventeenth annual. general meeting 
of Amalgamated Banket Areas, Limited, was 
held on April 29th in London, Major-General 
W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, MC, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment : 


The net profit for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1952, £139,819, added to the balance 
of £202,867, brought in from the previous 

ear, gives a total to the credit of profit and 
oss account, before appropriations, of 
£342,686. A dividend of 5 per cent, less 
income tax, is recommended, absorbing 
£75,729 and leaving a balance of £196,559 to 
the credit of profit and loss account. 


The total ore reserves are computed at 
3,979,173 tons. Of this tonnage, 2,054,033 
tons averaging 5.553 dwts over a width of 
40.465 inches represents the underground 
ore; and 1,749,208 tons averaging 1.966 
dwts the surface deposit at Pepe ; the balance 
of 175,932 tons at 0.757 dwts being the value 
of the parting reef at Pepe. 


The technical reports and data accompany- 
ing the annual report give a fair picture of 
the magnitude and importance of the com- 
pany’s operations. It has beén vital to our 
success that the utmost care and vigilance be 
unceasingly exercised by our able manage- 
ment in West Africa. | 


The current year should see the comple- 
tion of the ambitious programme laid down 
at the date of amalgamation in March, 1950. 
Technically, the various steps for ‘b 
into production the Tamsoo and Fanti Mines 
have proceeded smoothly according to plan. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JOHN BARKER AND 
COMPANY 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The sixtieth ordinary general meeting of 
ohn Barker and Company, Limited, was 
eld on April 24th in London. 


Mr Trevor A. Bowen, DL, JP (chairman 
and joint managing director), in the course 
of his speech, said: As regards the trading 
results of the Barker Group, I am able to 
re a net profit before taxation of 
£666,357. Of this amount taxation absorbs 

381,374 (or, say, 57} per cent), leaving~a 

nce profit of £284,983. These results 
compare with a net profit of £624,415 last 
year, less taxation £367,591, leaving a balance 
profit of £256,824. 


The trading year has, broadly speaking, 
seen a process of slow recovery after a period 
of acute depression. The abandonment of 
the Utility Scheme and the introductien of 
the “D” Scheme did much to improve 
trading conditions, but industry generally 
was still burdened by numerous Orders and 
Regulations governing supplies and prices. 
Many of these have now ceased to exist. 
With the object of giving further relief to 
trade, concessions were made by the Board 
of Trade, at various times during the year, 
by reducing purchase tax on a number of 
goods. 


The further reductions in purchase tax 
brought in by the Chancellor in his recent 
Budget. will involve additional heavy loss to 
the company. From the customers’ point of 
view, however, I heartily welcome these re- 
ductions, and the prospect of an increase in 
trade. 


The report was adopted and the total 
distribution of 224 per cent was approved. 


OLDS DISCOUNT 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CIRCULATED 
STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 
MR W. A. OLDS 


Our assets are now £5,621,296, while the 
Reserves and Credit Balance of Profit and 
Loss Account total £670,419, being equal to 
186.2 per cent of the Equity Capital. The 
operating profit for the year has increased to 
£282,273 before tax. 


We have received a 20 per cent dividend 
from our £50,000 Investment in T.I. Cycle 
Credit Facilities, Limited, the company 
jointly owned with Tube Investments, 
Limited. 


We have recently enlarged the scope of our 
business by opening new branches, com- 
mencing operations in Eire, and forming a 
subsidiary company in British West Indies. 
These developments may prove to be the 
source of considerable increase in our activi- 
ties and be the forerunners of others. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS IN STAGES DURIN 
LAST 15 YEARS 


Ordinary Profit 
Profit Dividend Retained 
before Paid after 
Taxation (Net) Taxation 
£ % £ £ 
1938 ... 23,363. 133 9,969 1,438 
1945 53,873 15 10,100 15,273 
1948 138,579 20 27,500 24,951 
1952 282,273 224 43,875 52,648 


The 224 per cent Ordinary dividend paid 
for 1952 represents 7.8 per cent (gross) on 


the Ordinary Stock and Reserves. 
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RALLI BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


SUBSIDIARIES’ CONTRIBUTION TO 
RESULTS 


GROUP’S POSITION MAINTAINED IN 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


MR JACK VLASTO’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Ralli 
Brothers Limited will be held on May 26th 
in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
president, Mr Jack Vlasto, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: In 
my statement a year ago, I referred to the 
favourable results achieved in our merchant- 
ing business during the early months of our 
1951-52 financial year and also to the set- 
back in trade which made itself felt so 
. acutely in February, 1952. As it turned out, 
the whole of the second half of our year to 
August 31, 1952, was a most difficult period 
for our merchanting departments. It 
included much of the heavy tumble taken 
by commodity prices and of the ‘spell of 
inactivity and dislocation ‘in many world 
markets which were the sequel to previous 
overbuying. Against this unfavourable back- 
ground, the liquidation of old contracts, on 
which, by shipment time, there was often a 
substantial market difference compared with 
replacement value, proceeded. remarkably 
smoothly ; however, in a number of cases 
we were obliged to make concessions or 
extend deliveries to overseas buyers. Even 
now, we have not by any means seen the last 
of the problems arising from the price fail 
and have, therefore, thought it necessary to 
make a provision in our accounts of £200,000 
against various doubtful outstandings. All 
things considered, however, it is indeed satis- 
factory that the- final. profit from this year 
of ups and downs is sufficient to pay main- 
tained dividends and to cover the provision 
referred to, while the resetves, to which we 
added so materially in the previous accounts, 
in order to meet the storm which loomed 
ahead, remain intact. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES’ RESULTS 


In the past, the consolidated trading profit 
has not been materially affected by the re- 
sults of our present subsidiary companies. 
On this occasion, however, our subsidiary 
companies, thanks to record results by two 
of them, account for over 40 per cent of the 
total for the group of £1,843,744. The Mari- 
time Shipping and Trading Company, Ltd., 
taking full advantage of the high rates ruling 
for ocean freights during their year ended 
March 31, 1952, contributed close on 
£370,000 to this total, while Ralli Estates, 
Lid., taking equal advantage of the high 
prices obtaimable for sisal, contributed about 
£390,000. Both these subsidiaries are adding 
substantially to their capital assets, The 
liquid resources of the Maritime will be 
sufficient to defray the full cost of the new 
ship, Appledore, which is being delivered 
very shortly, and will go a long way ‘towards 
paying for the other new ship.on order. The 
board of Ralli Estates have placed £200,000 
to development reserve against estimates of 
expenditure for extensions to labour and staff 
housing, extensions to one factory, the com- 
plete rebuilding of the other factory and the 
first stages of development of the virgin forest 
areas. 


Of our other subsidiaries, Berg River 


Textiles, Ltd., have felt their share of diffi- 
culties: which befell the cotton textile indus- 


try and our associated coinpany, India, 
Ltd., encountered merchanting setbacks in 


the early months of 1952. Neither of these 
——— a dividend on their 
ordinary res for year ended es 4 
31, 1952, and, in consequence, the 1952-53 


profit and loss account will not receive any , 


income from these investments. 


THE OUTLOOK 


On the last two occasions I have not found 
it difficult to give a fairly accurate line on 
the forward prospects, but this time com- 
ment on our 1952-53 year is more hazardous. 
After a poor start, our merchanting business 
tended to improve, although not to the extent 
we should have liked. In volume we may 
reach a turnover of £40 million, but, while 
conditions have certainly become more stable, 
competition everywhere has become intense 
and the margins obtainable are small. Despite 
the fall in freight rates and in the price of 
sisal, both the Maritime and Ralli Estates 
should show satisfactory results, but ‘not, of 
course, comparable with last year’s records, 
Berg should do better and Dehns (Africa), 
Ltd., have found more demand from East 
Africa for their Kangas. While-I therefore 
anticipate a reduction, perhaps appreciable, 
in the consolidated trading profit, provisions 
for taxation and doubtful outstandings which, 
for several reasons, were exceptionally 
onerous last year, should on present indica- 
tions call for a considerably smaller propor- 
tion of the profit. 


Our thanks are again due to our staff in 
all parts of the world for their continued 
wholehearted efforts to further the interests 
of our company. 


THE TIMES 
FURNISHING 
(HOLDINGS) 


CONTINUING SUCCESS 


The fifth annual general meeting of The 
Times Furnishing (Holdings), Limited, was 
held on April 30th in London, Mr Henry 
Jacobs (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The total book value of current assets was 
£2,979,717, which exceeded current liabilities, 
provisions and bank loans by £1,698,678, an 
a of £229,356 over the previous year’s 

gure. 


The combined profits of the group for the 
year were £704,759, an increase of £64,322 
over the previous year. 


After providing for all taxation, including 
an additional provision of £90,000 to meet the 
Excess Profits Levy, there remains £221,179, 
this amount being £16,471 less than the pre- 
vious year, when no EPL was imposed, 


During the year under review, as compared 
with the previous year, turnover of the fur- 
nishing business declined in the first six 
months, but increased during the remainder 
of the year. Turnover of the Willerby busi- 
ness improved consistently throughout the 
year. 


The year’s profits of the tailoring business 
showed a gratifying improvement; a note- 
worthy achievement in what was, in fact, a 
year of much anxiety in that trade. 


Your directors are pleased to recommend 
the raising of the dividend to 25 per cent, less 
tax, for the ear, and a capital scrip 
bonus of one ordinary share for each ten 
of such shares held. 


The trading experience during -the - first 
quarter of the current year in both the 
nishing and the tailoring subsidiari 
most sa WY, 





fur- 
iloring subsidiaries has been. creasingly difficult to 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND 
LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
_ LIMITED 


Record fire, accident and marine >: 
at »782,000 and record new life 
at. 47,400,000 were figures given in 
ment issued by the chairman Col A 
CBE, TD, DL, with the 117th annu: report 
and accounts of The Liverpool and ! ondon 
and Globe Insurance Company, Lim::ed. 

Underwriting profit at £1,231,231 (428 
= cent of the premiums) represented q 

gure only once previously exceed: by the 
company. : 

The chairman said the success 
Insurance abroad was in no smal! 
due to its quality; to its fimancial strength, 
experience, and the confidence it inspired. [: 
avoided difficulties which might beset the 
Seer of material goods—there was no 

y in delivery date, for branches, azencies 
and officies at strategic points throughout the 
world met the insured’s needs immediately ; 
there were no “ packaging ” difficulties ; the 
policy form used was traditional in the local 
market, the ge, currency, terms and 
conditions used were all local, and 
assisted the companies in establishing 
confidence on which the success of the | 
ness was founded. 


A final dividend of 19s. 6d. per 
recommended, making 37s. for 
(against 35s. for 1951). 


EBURITE CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN MORE 
NORMAL TRADING YEAR 


miumys 
Ae SiMess 
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f British 
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year 


— The ordinary general meeting of [burite 
Corrugated Containers, Limited, was held on 
April 30th in London, Mr J. F. Ficiding, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to December 3! 
1952: 

The substantial rise in raw material prices 
came to an end early in 1952, with the resuit 


that the trading year has been carried 
through under very different conditions trom 
those prevailing in 1951. In the circum- 
stances, your directors consider the results 
satisfactory in a year in which tradin had 
become more normal. 

The net profit on trading for th: yer, 
1952, amounts to £151,714, as compared 
with £277,781 for the previous year. Your 
directors propose a final ordinary d -den/ 
of 2s. per share, less tax, making 2s. J. pet 
share for the year. 


propose to incre, the 
authorised share capital of the comp.ny 
£750,000 by the creation of 1 million addi- 
tional ordinary shares of 5s. each ani that 
a should be capitalised out of | 1¢ us- 

ivided pro‘ics of the company and th.: such 
sum be applied in paying up in full +t pa 
764,500. of the unissued ordinary sh.:-i, © 
be allotted and -x (Sting 
‘ ison 1S 
every 





Inder present conditions, it becom:s in- 
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DESIGNERS 
MANUFACTURERS 

AND ENGINEERS TO 
THE IRON AND STEEL, 
GAS, CHEMICAL, 
PETROLEUM AND OILS 
AND FATS INDUSTRIES 





With over fifty years experience in the design, 
manufacture and erection of process plant and 
equipment these two companies have expanded 
their business in every continent. 

The Power-Gas Corporation Limited have recently 
completed the construction of the largest fertiliser 
factory in India and one of the numerous gas plant 
installations on hand is an extension to the largest 
gas works in the world. 

Amongst their other activities Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease & Company have been entrusted with the 
design and manufacture of twenty blast furnaces 
in the last ten years, including one at present in the 
design stage which will be the world’s largest. 
They are represented by subsidiary companies in 


Australia, South Africa, Canada and France. 


ER-GAS CORPORATION LIMITED 


BENSON 
oe = »~LS ah 


& COMPANY 
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Once a fortnight the English-language edition of LIFE inTERNATIONAL 
goes to 120 countries outside the U.S. and Canada. A new Spanish- 
language edition circulates in Central and South America. Most of the 
people who read these editions ate in the higher income groups; men 


and women of the professions, government officials, industrialists, 
business executives, their wives and families. People who not only want 
and can afford the best of the world’s products, but who also have a 


§ hand on the purse strings of companies, industries and nations. Against 
; the background pf LIFE’s outstanding picture-journalism these people 

see the advertisement pages—beautifully printed in black and white or 

colour—a brilliant international showcase for the world’s foremost 

companies and products. An advertisement campaign in the LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS builds sales and prestige in the most profitable 
quarters of the world. The Advertisement Director (Grosvenor 4080) 
will be pleased to supply full details of circulation and rates on request. 


International 


LIFE IN ENGLISH — approximately 300,000 
copies in Engiish circulating in 120 countries 
outside North America. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL —approximately 
215,000 copies in Sparish circulating in 
Central and South America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
of LIFE magazine. 





TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Wi 
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